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628 | Tue May Reviews 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; ara 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Lloyd George perhaps hopes to bully his Budget 


' through the House; as Lord Randolph said of Sir. 


William Harcourt. But has he the staying power? 
He will find it means not merely an all-night but an 
all-the-Session affair. If he dropped out five type- 
written sheets of his speech in the first evening, how 
many will he be forced to drop out in the first month or 
so? Tothe gag, of course, every Minister with a big Bill 
must come in the end. A truth about the Mother of 
Parliaments is this—she sets small store to-day by free 
speech : there is not a vast deal to choose between parties 
in this. But Mr. Lloyd George shows us the gag before 
he shows us the Bill. 


In the stifled debates on the land taxes this week Mr. 
Lloyd George did not get much the better of it in his 
bout with Mr. Pretyman : and by Mr. Harold Cox he was 
worsted not only in logic but in wit. We are rather 
puzzled to know in what school of economics Mr. Cox 
learnt to be so witty. One has followed him more or less 
tor the last sixteen or seventeen years ; and, if it may be 
said without offence, about the only thing one recognises 
in the Harold Cox of to-day that was noted in the Harold 
Cox of 1892 or 1893 is a pink tie. His speech on Wed- 
nesday was the cleverest speech on the Budget that has 
yet been spoken or read. Witha deadly logic he showed 
the injustice and the folly of punishing a man particu- 
larly because a man holds land. The talk about the 
crime of ‘‘ locking up ”’ land is the talk of cant or of 
ignorance. It is not more a crime to lock up land which 
belongs to you than to lock up a house or stable that 
belongstoyou. Asa fact, however, English landowners 
don’t lock up their land. They can’t afford to. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Cox got in a wicked thrust, too, at the Labour 
party. He described them as the party that wanted to 
keep their own cake and eat the cake of others. The 
landowner, forsooth, must not hold up land for a profit, 
whereas the cotton spinner may hold up cotton and the 
labourer may hold up labour. But the bedrock fact of 
these proposals has really and truly nought to do with 
logic or what is termed justice. Sixteen millions is 
wanted, and the idea is to get it out of the sheep that 
seems fittest to fleece. The logic and justice may be all 
with the sheep, but, unhappily, that does not avail him. 


For fixing the new Excise duties on the brewers and 
distillers and the sellers of liquor Mr. Lloyd George pro- 
posed a resolution which took five minutes to read. It 
was passed, but after all it does not really give much 
guidance as to what the duties actually proposed in the 
Finance Bill will ultimately be. At present the Govern- 
ment plainly does not know how it is going to settle the 
questions as to the comparative treatment of public- 
houses, hotels and various kinds of clubs. The debate 
was crammed with points taken against the resolution, 
but it has passed without the House knowing what view 
the Government took. The answer always was that the 
modification will appear in the Finance Bill. There are 
several alternative plans for taxing such hotels as the 
Savoy or Cecil or Ritz, just as the tax on clubs may be 
on the amount of liquor sold or the amount purchased ; 
but on which the Government will decide is kept dark. 


None of the speakers who understand the subject 
believes that the Government is putting a duty on 
imported beer equal to the tax on British beer. Anyhow 
it does not intend to do for beer what is done for cocoa. 
But the most curious point about the Budget is that, 
according to Mr. Samuel, the liquor trade is taking 
advantage of it to get out of the consumer considerably 
more on spirits than the amount which goes into the 
Treasury. So this Free Trade Budget actually sins 
against the great canon of Free Trade taxation, that 
the proceeds of a tax should all go into the Exchequer. 
As to the clubs, the Government are not going to deal 
with them so as to put them on an equitable footing with 
public-houses. 
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Our experience of the Conservative clubs in Pall Mall 
and S. James’ is that everybody is calling for ‘* China 
tea’’ in the afternoon. Mr. Lyttelton suggested in the 
debate that nerves are better in Northumberland 
Avenue. We are surprised to hear it, and should have 
believed that the fieriest drink called for—at the White- 
hall Gardens end at any rate—would ordinarily be 
barley-water or Idris. However, the Irish Nationalists 
are numerous during the Session in that part of the 
world, and perhaps they make the difference. In future 
at the N.L.C. your drink will cost you more, thanks to 
a Liberal Government. 


What a queer game is politics! This not very novel 
reflection is suggested by the spectacle, witnessed on 
Tuesday night in the House of Commons, of Mr. Lloyd 
George ordering Mr. Haldane to do his work and take 
his place at the table in shepherding the new taxes on 
land. Ten years ago, nay five years ago, Mr. Lloyd 
George was a solicitor with a provincial practice, and 
Mr. Haldane was a leader of the Chancery Bar, requiring 
a ‘‘ special ’’ fee for his services. In a conference or 
consultation, by the etiquette of the profession, the atti- 
tude of Mr. Lloyd George towards Mr. Haldane would 
have been one of extreme deference, not to say humility. 
Some leaders at the Bar treat solicitors like dirt beneath 
their feet. We remember Sir Charles Russell, at a con- 
ference, asking ‘‘ What damned rogue of an attorney 
has drawn this defence?’’ To-day how are the values 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Haldane changed! Their 
positions are reversed, and Mr. George as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer deputes the Secretary for War to do his 
work ! 


Meantime Mr. George has got into trouble by obliging 
the newspapers too kindly. When there is a hitch over 
some knotty point in the Budget he sends not for an 
old hand at the Treasury, but for one of the young men 
at Carmelite House. He interviews the press, or the 
press interviews him—one is not quite sure which— 
and the result is the people aggrieved by the Budget 
are advised to go, not to Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(who is described as only a politician) but, straight to 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, who is a man of business and 
common-sense, Sir. We should have thought a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be only too glad if 
aggrieved people went to anyone save himself. But Mr. 
Lloyd George was always so “ accessible ’’ and uncon- 
ventional. 


It does sometimes happen that when a member be- 
comes a Minister he walks through the Lobby with his 
nose in the air, forgetting all about the pressmen stand- 
ing there for hours patiently on one leg. He fed them 
full with paragraphs generously for years, it may be; 
and they, in return, fed him full by putting those para- 
graphs in the papers ; but now all those tender passages 
are in office forgot. Mr. Lloyd George, however, does 
not study the sanctity of office. He still interviews, or is 
interviewed ; and the agony of staid Treasury officials 
must be great. The old complaint was that Conserva- 
tive Ministers supplied the House of Lords with im- 
portant information before they supplied the House of 
Commons : the new complaint is that Radical Ministers 
supply the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ before they supply the House 
of Commons. 


The payment-of-members resolution was beautifully 
timed ; and, to make the thing perfect, it was spatch- 
cocked between two stiff new taxation resolutions ! 
‘“ It’s your money we want.’’ The Labour enembers 
and the Radicals say that payment of members would 
make the M.P. more independent. Possibly. But 
why should the taxpayer be heavily fined that our 
ambitious politicians with an eye to the main chance 
may be made independent. 


Mr. Henderson spoke eloquently about this proposal 
—a man well may be eloquent in proposing ‘‘ Our noble 
selves ’’. Those sticklers, the judges, have declared that 
the forced levy on trade unionists for the luxury of having 
representatives in Parliament is illegal. So Mr. Hender- 


son thinks it would be a capital plan to shift this burden 
on to the patient ass instead. Mr. Harcourt spoke for 
the resolution. There is no end to the generosity, with 
the public purse, of some rich men. Three hundred a 
year is the sum suggested. Having voted the deserving 
poor of over seventy years old five bob a week, these 
M.P.s propose to vote their deserving selves six pounds 
a week. Now this is what some would call splendid 
pauperism. 


Mr. Harcourt very legitimately snubbed the hon. 
member who would have him allow riders to invade 
Kensington Gardens—by prescriptive right the children’s 
park. The plea of members’ health and the need of more 
extended exercise-ground was effectively, if a little 
pompously, repelled. ‘‘ I attach more importance to 
keeping the children in Kensington Gardens in good 
health.’’ Mr. Rees is an excellent member of the House, 
and should not expose himself to easy and deserved 
snubs of this kind. 


The Roman Catholic Disabilities Removal Bill, which 
was read a second time in the House of Commons 
yesterday, should at last have a good chance of passing. 
It is not yet late in the Session, and the Prime Minister 
blessed the Bill altogether. One can hardly see how 
any person who has taken the trouble to understand the 
Bill, and the matters it deals with, can oppose it. We 
can never understand the mind of the Protestant who 
has no objection to a Jew, Turk, infidel or heretic 
holding the office of Lord Chancellor or Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, but who waxes furious at the idea of a Roman 
Catholic Christian doing it. This, however, is the 
exact effect of the present law. The question of the 
Declaration is not so obvious. But really the Declara- 
tion in no way strengthens the law in securing the 
Protestant succession ; and some of its terms are untrue 
and grossly offensive. It is certainly time this Bill was 
passed. 


The Cause has split again, and only a few hours 
after Mr. Gwynn’s letter from ‘‘ the Irish Press Agency ”’ 
to the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ deny:ng all possible splits— 
rough work this for a man of fine instincts. After the 
usual abuse of one another in the sacred name of “‘ the 
Cause ’’, a majority kept Mr. Maurice Healy out of the 
party on Wednesday, as if afraid that his excellent 
character might tempt the British to give Home Rule, 
and thereby ruin the Home Rulers. This makes three 
splits together—Cork, Connaught, and ‘‘the Molly 
Maguires ’’—not to mention the atomic repulsion that 
pervades the whole organism. How the lovers of 
Ireland hate one another! Meantime the money to the 
end of April is only about half what it was last year— 
‘* United, we fatten; divided, we starve ’’. 


Since the splits began to multiply so fast, and the 
atoms to repel so repulsively, Mr. Dillon has taken an 
increased interest in ‘‘ the Navy ’’, and Mr. Redmond’s 
oratory this week in the north has been quite concerned 
about ‘‘ the welfare of the Empire ’’, into which he wants 
to fit Ireland cosily. Is this a headline from the Hier- 
archy, or is it to get ahead of the Imperial Home Rulers? 
It is likely that some remnant of Ireland’s life must 
survive its organisation; and the nearer the end, the 
surer the crisis, which, when it comes, must be awkward 
for the organisers unless they can prolong the illusion 
of service ina new shape. In any case, the golden nexus 
with Irish America is nearly gone, and ‘‘ the Cause ’’ has 
always inflated its language with the weight of its purse. 


We wonder whether the House of Lords was some- 
where well at the back of the Prime Minister's mind 
when he spoke about the Port of London. ‘‘ Institu- 
tions,’’ said he, ‘‘ like men, are justified by the length 
and fruitfulness of their days.’’ The Lords, like 
the Corporation of the City of London, have lasted 
pretty long; they have been fruitful too—even the 
strongest Radical will allow they have been that. Twenty 
years ago what leader of a Liberal party would have 
dared to say a kind word, as on Tuesday Mr. Asquith 
dared, of the Corporation? We may yet (who knows?) 
hear a Liberal thank God for another place. 
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Mr. Asquith, by the way, made a delightful speech 
on this occasion, the Lord Mayor’s luncheon to the Port 
of London Authority. His literary quotations always 
point to a fine taste. He gave those perfect lines of 
Denham on the Thames— 


‘“‘ Though deep yet clear ; though gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, full ’’— 


and commended them as a motto for the governing body. 
They make a good motto for any governing body or any 
man. We remember hearing them applied to Mr. 
Asquith’s chief friend and colleague in the Government. 
Denham, like Waller, lives for ever in literature on the 
strength of a very few lines. 


A little while ago Mr. Haldane was thought by the 
peace-at-any-price Radicals to be guilty of ‘‘ the cant 
of patriotism’. On Monday it was clearly the other 
way on—he was found guilty by the Imperialists of 
the recant of patriotism. Mr. Ashley wants a waving 
of the Union Jack on Empire Day. But the only flag 
which Ministers are inclined to run up at the moment 
is a black one—with the skull and crossbones of the 
lan¢owners. Hence Mr. Haldane declared that he dis- 
liked ‘‘ immodest ’’ patriotism. He got cheers from 
Radicals below the gangway—dquite a_ singular 
experience for Mr. Haldane. 


New Zealand, Australia, Canada and the Transvaal 
have accepted the invitation to attend the Imperial 
defence conference. No doubt naval affairs will 
mainly occupy the attention of the conference, but 
we hope it will not forget the military side. We know 
already that Australian opinion on the matter of com- 
pulsory military training is in advance of ours; and we 
trust the question will be raised. It is interesting to 
hear that Lord Kitchener is to visit Canada on the 
completion of his tour of duty in India; and it is said 
that he is to be entrusted by the home authorities 
with a mission to inquire into the defence problem of 
the Dominion. 


The draft South African Constitution, which was 
finally approved on Tuesday for despatch to England, 
has been amended for the worse. No doubt, as Lord 
Selborne anticipates, it will be unopposed in England, 
but the most interesting experiment, as well as the 
guarantee of minority rights—no small thing in a 
country of two races like South Africa—has been 
dropped out. Two or three months ago General Smuts 
said he considered proportional representation would do 
much to allay racial feeling. Was that the reason why 
Cape Colony decided on amendments to escape which 
the Convention dropped a provision approved in 
England by many besides Lord Courtney? United 
South Africa, with a perfectly clean electoral and con- 
stitutional slate, would have afforded a better object- 
lesson in the working of proportional representation 
than a country with older political traditions. 


The trial of the Bengal anarchists has come to an end 
at last. It began a year ago, and had long ceased to 
attract attention except as a scandal to judicial pro- 
cedure in Calcutta. Out of thirty-three prisoners only 
seven were found guilty by the two Bengali assessors. 
But the judge, who is not bound by the verdict of the 
assessors, has condemned five or.six more. The punish- 
ments varied from death to a year’s imprisonment. The 
notorious Arabindo Ghose, who has figured most pro- 
minently all through, was acquitted, but his brother 
Baren has been condemned to death. In another very 
important political case of gang robbery and murder 
the prosecution has failed completely. Nobody was 
convicted. These trials alone more than justify the 
deportations—a much more effective plan. 


In Russia there is much political uncertainty just now. 
M. Stolypin’s position has become very difficult. The 
veto of the Naval Bill by the Tsar was necessarily a 
great shock to the Ministry’s prestige. It is true the 
Tsar has refused to accept M. Stolypin’s resignation, 
and this might prevent the veto of the Naval Bill 


adversely affecting M. Stolypin’s personal position. 
Still the Ministry’s authority with the Douma seems 
to have been gravely weakened. This is a pity, for 
M. Stolypin has at any: rate been able to make the new 
order work, and no one else has. M. Stolypin has kept 
the revolutionists well under, at the same time that he 
has got the centre party of the Douma to work with him. 
His courage and ability have been great. The alternative 
to M. Stolypin is said to be Count Witte. He too has in 
his time done Russia very good service. But can he get 
the Douma to work with him ? 


In a telegram from Vienna the ‘‘ Times ’’ reports 
an interview between a European diplomatist and a 
member of the Young Turk Committee. The Young 
Turks ‘‘ consider the situation very dark and confused, 
in view of the inability of the great mass of the people 
to comprehend the aims of the new régime ’’. As Con- 
stantinople is under military law, and on Wednesday 
twenty-two more wretches were hanged publicly after 
sentence by court-martial,.we do not wonder that the 
people are vague about'the meaning of constitutionalism. 
The military chiefs were hanging people without 
troubling to bring trifles of this sort before the Sultan 
until he reminded them that this was neither constitu- 
tionalism nor any other form of regular government. 
The army has now got Mehemet V. girded with the 
sword of Osman, so it can act through a Sultan 
invested with all the traditional forms. ‘The accounts 
of the bearing of the populace at the ceremony show 
that it is submitting sullenly to force majeure. It 
submits not because there is a sham Constitution, but 
because soldiers are the masters of their creature the 
new Sultan. 


Early accounts of the postal strike in Paris varied 
remarkably. The great meetings held in Paris and the 
reports from the provinces were believed to show that 
the strike would be started with enthusiasm and with 
prospects of success. Then in a few hours everything 
changed; and it must now be taken that the postal 
servants have shrunk from the contest, and with that 
the fear of a general strike goes. The Government 
had made extraordinary provision against the danger, 
and had organised soldiery and arranged with private 
bodies for the service to be carried on. They have 
nonplussed the strikers from the start. The hatred of 
the Government expressed in the many speeches no 
doubt remains; and it is probable that, as the defeat 
has been owing to lack of organisation between Paris 
and the provinces, the object will now be to prepare for 
the more deadly grip in. the future between the Govern- 
ment and its many classes of disaffected servants. 


Mr. Balfour on Wednesday laid the foundation stone of 
the new Scottish National Church in Covent Garden. 
The church is on the site of the original church founded 
three or four years after the union of England and Scot- 


land, and it became the religious centre for Scotsmen — 


who then flocked to London. Mr. Balfour had much 
to say that was interesting on the historic associations 
ofthechurch. His reference to Dr. Cumming, who was 
its minister from 1832 to 1879, will remind many of his 
famous prophecies and expositions of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse. 


They will remember, too, the alarm his prognostics of 
the end of the world caused in their boyhood. He 
seasoned us ; and similar prophecies afterwards lost their 
terrors. Dr. Cumming was the most popular preacher 
in London, and it is remarkable that as a preacher he 
succeeded to the fame of another Scotsman in London. 
This was Edward Irving, Carlyle’s friend; and he too 
was famous for prophecies and Apocalyptic interpreta- 
tions. He was deposed by the Presbytery of Annan 
from the church in Regent’s Square in the same year that 
Dr. Cumming went to the Covent Garden church. 


It is very rarely that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Isaacs are on the same side. In the china fraud trial 
they got a verdict for over £10,000; but their client’s 
case was so easy that their strength seemed like a 
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Nasmyth hammer tocrackanut. There was hardly any 
fight on behalf of the defendant ; though the charges, 
according to the judge, were so serious that if the jury 
believed them they ought to be tried in a criminal court. 
Mr. Dickins gave £100,000 for china, most of which was 
suspected, at Christie’s, and, as that purchased from 
Mr. Ellis was only a small part, transactions with other 
dealers may still be overhauled. Straight dealers will 
welcome further inquiries. The trial shows, to use Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s not very novel metaphor, that there 
is an Augean stable of dealers to be swept out. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw was wholly serious—he usually is, 
and therefore is generally taken to be in jest—when he 
said in his letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ the other day that 
the theatre is not a place of amusement. He must be a 
captious Englishman indeed who would quarrel with that 
judgment. Butit isa place of education, says Mr. Shaw, 
the only place. Very likely it is more of a place of educa- 
tion than most schools. Therefore certainly let us do all 
we can for it : welcome repertory theatres and the efforts 
of Mr. Trench and Mr. Frohman and all cther good 
men. But, whatever we do, we must not let the public 
into Mr. Shaw’s discovery that the theatre is a place not 
of amusement but of education—or no one will ever go 
to a theatre again. Mr. Shaw was really very thought- 
less in blurting out the truth as he did—for a good many 
people read his letters. 


When Wordsworth said ‘‘ O, many are the pocts 
that are sown by Nature ’’ he must have been thinking 
of the minor poets. A curious correspondence has been 
raging in the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ as to whether 
minor poets should be called minor or not. Mr. Francis 
Coutts puts the number of these writers of verses at 
** millions *’. The dog star rages with a vengeance. 
We should say there are, roughly, about a thousand 
poets to-day: Mr. Coutts’ figures are absurdly high. 
But the question really is, not the number of these poets, 
but whether they should be called minor or not. Mr. 
William Watson says they should not. Somebody else 
mentions that there are minor prophets, and that this is 
not a term of indignity. We see no great slur about the 
word ‘‘ minor ’’. It is certainly not severer than the 
well-known description of Under-Secretaries and Junior 
Lords as the “‘ lesser pillars ’’ of an Administration. 


Photographing the invisible sounds well, but it is 
rather an unfortunate description. Photography of stars 
which the most powerful telescopes cannot bring to sight 
has long enough been practised ; and even the ordinary 
cinematograph takes movements that are too quick to be 
seen by the naked eye. Pictures of animals as they run 
are well known. But there has been no machine up to 
the present which will take five thousand pictures a 
second, so that the track of a rifle-bullet or the revolutions 
of a fly-wheel may be followed, though they are so swift 
that the wheel appears at rest. These wonders are now 
to become possible by a new machine exhibited at the 
Dresden Photographic Exhibition by the Military ‘Tech- 
nical High School of Charlottenburg. Perhaps at last 
we may get some light on the mysterious problem of the 
flight of birds, which has puzzled so many naturalists 
and mathematicians. 


It is easy to overdo memorials : we are immediately 
sceptical, even suspicious, when we hear of a new 
memorial project. But a spot which has been the 
scene of four great national events can make good its 
claim to a memorial of its history. Near Brentford ferry 
Julius Cesar crossed the Thames, Offa held a Church 
Council, Edmund Ironside defeated Cnut, and King 
Charles I. and the Parliamentarians fought. How many 
of us realised, or knew, all this? A reminder on the spot 
is well. Mr. Montague Sharp, whose idea the monument 
is, has discovered remains of Casar’s oak palisades ; 
antiquities that should be sacred to all British-born 
persons. It was happy that this memorial was unveiled 
by one bearing a name of such historic association as the 
Duke of Northumberland. 


THE CHANCELLOR AT SEA—ON LAND. 


T= Chancellor of the Exchequer has been out in a 
very choppy sea all the weck, and it is now quite 
clear that he is not a good sailor. His answers to ques- 
tions, whether put in debate or on the notice-paper, have 
been confused and inconsistent : and when the land was 
reached he fairly ran away, and left it to Mr. Haldane, 
who refused to go beyond the vaguest generalities. It 
certainly has been a damaging weck for the Government, 
because it is now but too painfully apparent that what- 
ever pains may have been bestowed on the Budget by 
the permanent officials, very little trouble has been taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Cabinet to 
master its contents. Can it be true, as rumour has it, 
that Mr. Lloyd George refuses to read the papers put 
before him by the officials of the Treasury and Somerset 
House? Let us consider what has happened with regard 
to the new licence duties for the sale of liquor. Their 
basis has been, calmly changed in the last few days, for 
no other reason than the failure of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to realise what he was doing. The basis for 
the new licence duties proposed at first was the assess- 
ment value of the premises. When it was shown that in 
the case of the big hotels and restaurants the licence 
duties would amount to huge sums, equivalent in some 
cases to the dividend on the ordinary shares of the com- 
pany, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that 
he would consider a new basis, namely, that on which 
under the existing law compensation is levied for the 
extinction of licences. Such levity of policy, when 
applied to the taxation of a great commercial country, is 
simply appalling. It is all very well to plead, as Mr. 
Lloyd George when cornered pleads, that these resolu- 
tions in Committee of Ways and Means are purely formal, 
and merely moved in order to ‘‘ ground ’’ the Finance 
Bill. Thatisinasensecorrect. But hitherto the Budget 
has been carefully thought out in every detail before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his annual statement, 
which is an elaborate exposition of policy,,from which 
little or no departure is permitted. A particular tax may 
be, and often has been, dropped on account of its un- 
popularity, as Mr. Lowe’s match-tax and Mr. Goschen’s 
tax on ‘‘ pleasure horses’’. But it is something quite 
new for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to shift the 
bases of his taxation in the discussion of the resolutions. 
Apparently the great five hours’ speech was a mere erup- 
tion of general propositions, subject to radical and in- 
finite modification. If this is the way in which the 
national finances are to be handled, we do not wonder 
that business men in the city are awakening to a sense of 
danger; and we can promise the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, if he ever introduces another Budget, 
the discussion of the ‘‘ grounding ’’ resolutions will be 
anything but formal. 

The resolution relating to the new taxes on land 
discovers the same slovenliness of thought and expres- 
sion. Take, for instance, the first of the three taxes, that 
imposing a 20 per cent. tax on the increment of value 
between the valuation of the land on 30 April last and 
on its sale or on the death of the proprietor. Is it not 
evident that in the latter event it is merely another death 
duty charged twice on the same property? Say that a 
property is valued to-day at £100,000, and that its owner 
dies ten years hence, when it is valued at £/120,000. 
Death duties are charged on £120,000, and then the 
executors are called upon to pay one-fifth of £20,000, 
i.c. £4000. Is not that £/20,000 paying the death duty 
twice over? But Mr. Harold Cox demolished the whole 
ridiculous theory of unearned increment—a_ purely 
academic figment—by showing that in a civilised society 
any increment of value, whether in a field, a block of 
shares or stock, a professional practice, or a trades- 
man’s turnover, is due quite as much to the general 
progress of the community as to the industry or luck of 
the individual. In his reply to Mr. Cox and Mr. Lyttel- 
ton the Chancellor of the Exchequer became hopclessly 
and helplessly involved in his own calculations. In 
dealing with the tax of $d. in the pound on the capital 
value of undeveloped land and ungotten minerals, Mr. 
Lloyd George argued as if the tax was to be levied on 
developed land and gotten minerals. He spoke, for 
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instance, of the poor cottagers and working men who by 
their occupation turned an agricultural rent of 5s. an 
acre into an urban rent of £50 an acre. ‘‘Is it too 
much ’’, exclaimed our financial sentimentalist, ‘‘ to ask 
the landowner to pay a contribution of a halfpenny on 
the capital value they (the occupiers) have created, a half- 

any to help these poor old people? ’’ In the first place, 
this calculation ignores the money outlay of the land- 
owner in making roads and drains ; in the second place, 
it ignores the money outlay of the builder in bricks and 
labour ; and, thirdly, it is based on the rental of the land 
when covered with occupied houses, i.e. on the actual 

resent value of the land when developed, on the fruits 
of the building speculation when successful, and not upon 
the conjectural value of undeveloped land. A more 
dangerous confusion of thought in a Finance Minister 
cannot be imagined. But we confess that the whole tone 
and style of the speech—Will vou not give a halfpenny 
to help these poor old people?—is to us perfectly 
nauseating. If Mr. Lloyd George was himself going to 
give up a fifth per cent. of his official salary to ‘* help 
these poor old people ’’, his vicarious philanthropy would 
not inspire us with quite so lively a disgust. Are these 
the principles on which the taxation of a great business 
country is to be conducted? A similar muddleheaded- 
ness was shown in the defence of the tax on ungotten 
minerals. The industry and risks of the miner and the 
colliery proprietor were contrasted in the usual dema- 
gogue’s fashion with the opulent idleness of the owner, 
pocketing his royalties in good times and bad. The 
picture is not true, to begin with, because it was 
abundantly proved to the Commission on Mining Royal- 
ties that in bad times and in cases of unsuccessful 
speculation concessions were always made in the matter 
of royalties and dead-rents by lessors to lessees, not on 
grounds of philanthropy but of business. But even 
if it were true, the whole argument applies to gotten 
minerals, td coalfields that are being worked on lease, to 
which Mr. Lloyd George declared again on Wednesday 
that his tax would not apply. The question put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, How do you propose 
in practice to estimate the capital value of ungotten 
minerals? His answer is an exposition of the hardships 
and injustice (for the most part fictitious) of some mining 
leases. Nor was the case of Rosyth more to the point. 
It is one thing to value a property with a suspected but 
unproved mineral deposit for sale, and quite another to 
value it for purposes of taxation. In the first case, the 
seller asks what he thinks the property, plus its chance 
of the minerals, is worth, and the buyer takes it or leaves 
it. In the case of taxation, the owner is compelled to 
accept the Government valuation or be put to enormous 
expense in overthrowing it. Everybody knows that to 
fight a Government department on a question where 
surveyors and counsel are employed is a ruinous expense. 
This will not matter much to the Treasury or the Inland 
Revenue ; it will break a good many owners, or supposed 
owners, of ungotten minerals. 

Nothing was said on Wednesday, before the resolu- 
tions relating to the new taxes on land were carried by 
the closure, about the ro per cent. duty on the reversion of 
leases. We are therefore in the dark whether this duty 
is leviable upon the termination of building leases only 
or upon the termination of an occupation lease at a rack 
tent. And yet of all the new taxes on land this is the 
one which will probably bring the Chancellor the largest 
revenue, which will be the most easily collected, and 
which will cause the greatest disturbance to builders, 
tenants, and occupiers. If the duty is to be levied only 
on the reversion of building leases, there will be no more 
building leases granted in future, and builders will be 
forced to find the money to buy the land as well as build 
the houses. If the duty is to be levied on the reversion 
of occupation leases, in future intending tenants will find 
that leases will only be granted on payment of a premium 
€quivalent to the anticipated reversion duty. But as we 
are sure that Mr. Lloyd George does not yet know 
whether the duty is to be levied on the reversion of build- 
ing leases or occupation leases, or both, it is waste of ink 
and paper at present to discuss the matter. 


SAM SLIM’S ALTERNATIVES. 


HE American Tariff Bill is such an elaborately 
illiterate document that closer study of it increases 
doubt as to its meaning ; but there can be no doubt that, 
in any interpretation, it aims a political blow at the 
British Empire with the fiscal weapon. The chief sufferer 
stands to be Canada; and this country, alone among the 
great nations, disarms herself in the strife, unable to 
do anything for Canada, unable to do anything even for 
herself, the result of making helplessness a philosophy, 
with a policy of capitulation. 

The main controversy hangs on Section 4, a mass of 
words that look as if chosen to confuse, and, worst of 
all, open to those tricks of alternative interpretation in 
which American diplomacy has already distinguished 
itself so unpleasantly. In a way, that is natural. A 
nation with a history of less than a hundred and fifty 
years, on a background of bushranging, can hardly be 
expected to appreciate the finer feelings that matured 
communities would see officially reflected in their collec- 
tive behaviour; and our diplomatists at home do not 
appear yet to have realised the fallacy of applying Euro- 
pean standards to American conduct. 

The Bill contemplates two tariffs, # big one and a 
bigger one, the bigger one as a penalty for refusing the 
big one, ‘‘ with sixty days’’ for the victim to decide 
whether the favours of the big one may not cost him more 
than the hostility of the bigger. Between two great 
hardships, he is invited to make concessions on his own 
part as the price of his escape from the greater ; and the 
verbiage makes it impossible for him to calculate that 
price. Can such clever confusion be without a deliberate 
purpose ? 

Section 4 attempts to realise the purpose by putting 
the biggest tariff against the country that ‘* discrimi- 
nates ’’ in her own market against American imports ; and 
‘* discrimination *’ is to mean any preference on ‘‘ any 
article imported from any country, province, dependency 
or colony’’. One article imported with a preference 
from one country brings down America’s capital 
punishment on every article from the country that so 
offends. 

Canada has such a reciprocal arrangement with 
France, awaiting only the exchange of signatures, and 
an older arrangement on the same lines with Japan ; but 
now she is called upon, under the maximum penalty, to 
concede as much to the United States, or even more 
if any other preference be greater when her other 


‘arrangements lose their effect to a large extent auto- 


matically. If America can force this on Canada, then 
France and Japan have lost the Canadian preference 
stipulated, and cannot be expected to continue their own 
preference for Canada’s products, which stand to be dis- 
placed from France and Japan, even apart from the effect 
there of American products in competition. Thus in a 
double way America hurts Canada, first disturbing her 
present market by making her trade treaties inoperative, 
and secondly by encouraging the substitution of Ameri- 
can products in that market. Even apart from American 
competition in France and Japan, the disturbance of 
Canada’s markets there must injure her trade ; but that 
disturbance is also an immediate advantage to American 
competition against her. 

Then comes the position of the Mother Country in the 
Canadian market, where she enjoys an inter-imperial 
concession calculated on a basis of 334 per cent. In so 
far as American products are imported into Canada on 
the best terms conceded to ‘‘ any country, province, 
dependency or colony ’’ the Mother Country’s advantage 
disappears, and then we have to compete across an 
ocean with a producer who has to cross an imaginary 
line, and who has necessarily a better knowledge 
of a market so much nearer to him, not to men- 
tion the resulting fracture in our imperial organism, 
which depends on industry more than on anything 
else. 

The worst of all is to come. If Canada concede to 
America what is demanded in Section 4, she exposes 
her own industrial existence to deadly perils of which 
she has had too much experience already. In this 
aspect of the matter Canada stands not only to be 
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displaced as a ‘distributor but also, and far more 
seriously, to be disabled as a producer. When the 
fruit-growing industry, now a great one, began in 
Western Canada, the Yankee producers clubbed their 
job lots for dumping over the frontier, and, season 
after season, reduced the Canadian pioneers to 
either depression or bankruptcy. This organised de- 
struction of Canada by the established fruit growers 
of America continued until the Canadians put up a tariff 
that made it impossible; and those who are in a 
position to speak officially for British Columbia declare 
emphatically that without the measures adopted 
this vast asset of industrial Canada could never have 
come into existence as we know it. Accept Section 4 
and the ruin can be resumed, not merely as a menace to 
Canadian industry established, but also as a still more 
effective block in the way of industries still to be started. 
It is calculated that over 90 per cent. of the combined 
reapers imported now into the United Kingdom are 
made in America, and if Yankee dumping can do this 
here, what hope could Section 4 leave for the develop- 
ment of skilled industry in Canada? 

Canada’s alternative is tariff defiance and fiscal free- 
dom ; but with this she comes under the maximum penalty 
in the American market. What will she do? What 
can she do? The choice is a desperate one. If she accept, 
she stands to be exploited as an economic appendage to 
the United States; if she refuse, she stands to face a 
generation of tariff warfare against an unscrupulous 
refinement more perfect of its kind than we have ever 
before seen offered by a first-class nation for the accept- 
ance of a friendly neighbour. The bond is to bind not 
merely for the present and for actual issues. It is 
designed to anticipate, so that Canada could stipulate 
nothing in the future with any other country without 
conceding the same to the United States. If the Yankees 
declared war on Canada it would be our duty to stand by 
our own; but this economic declaration of war might 
prove even more destructive than the other, and here 
we at home stand helpless, fettered by a decadent theory 
that is laughed at by nearly all civilisation. 

Our interpretation of this American contrivance is 
probably the least unfavourable that has yet appeared 
on this side, since we have reserved an open judgment 
for the most generous view of its most interesting pro- 
vision as regards this country. Its hostility is subject to 
this, the last sentence in Section 4: ‘* That these pro- 
visions for additional duties shall not apply to the cases 
where the preferential duties are those which are given by 
and between a province, dependency or colony or the 
Mother Country only, or by and between a province, 
dependency, or colony of the same country.”’ 

What does this word-spinning mean? How can 
** between ’’ apply to unity? In English, ‘‘ between ”’ 
implies several things, but in American we have it 
between one ‘‘ country only ’’. Was the thing 
specially conceived for a ‘* slim ’’ way out of it after the 
British sense of contract had been led into it? On the 
face, by itself, it is simply stupid, but the context is the 
product of quite remarkable ability, which makes the 
inference uncomfortable. Sam is no fool: then, why so 
stupid? The choice is between crude confusion and 
clever crookedness. Which does Sam prefer? For the 
present he may have it either way, but there is no other, 
even for him. 

It has been generally assumed here that the 
maximum penalty applied to a preference given by one 
part of our Empire to another, so that Canada, for 
example, must admit American products on the same 
terms as British, and since we can make no sense of the 
supposed qualification to the contrary above quoted, we 
cannot repudiate the inference. Yet that qualifica- 
tion is intended to mean something—unless we assume 
that the State draftsmen were paid by the line, and 
wanted to produce the largest possible number of words 
for the smallest possible purpose. Leading supporters 
of the measure in America have been asked, and have 
replied that the maximum penalty would not apply to our 
inter-imperial preferences ; but in that case why not say 
so in the document itself, or at least something that could 
be soconstrued? That looks like the intention ; why not 
let it be the language? When we consider how much 


easier is clearness than such cleverly crooked confusion, 
we cannot but repeat the question—Mr. Sam Slim, what 
do you mean? 


THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


"T HOSE who have been watching developments in 

Germany and the United Kingdom must be 
struck by the remarkable contrast between the respec- 
tive parts the Navy plays in the two countries. It is a 
contrast which carries the mind back to Gladstone’s. 
famous Silver Streak article in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ”’ in 1871, parts of which the Navy League 
might do well to republish in their monthly journal, ‘‘ The 
Navy ’’. If our memory does not play us false it was 
in this article that, after quoting Shakespeare’s well- 
known lines on our maritime position, Gladstone pro- 
ceeded to point out that Providence in bestowing price- 
less possessions frequently gave with them an insensi- 
bility to their value. No country is better adapted for 
naval defence, and more forced by every condition of 
its existence to rely on it, than the United Kingdom. 
It would be straining language too much to say 
that Germany, with its small coast-line and several 
land frontiers, is at the other extreme; but it 
is certainly true that Prussia founded an empire, 
and has preserved and extended that empire, with- 
out the aid of a navy. It is also true that the 
naval craze in Germany dates from the period when 
Great Britain plunged into a great military expedition 
in South Africa. Then the German Navy League began 
in strides of tens of thousands of members to climb 
to its present position of over a million, enabling its 
President to boast only a few weeks ago that it was the 
strongest political organisation in the world. It had 
great aims and was broad in all its conceptions, for it 
had great men behind it ; but it could have done nothing 
had it not both moulded and reflected the temper of a 
nation. The contrast over here afforded by the British 
Navy League founded on 17 January, 1895, or several 
years before the German, was pitiful. Lord Robert 
Cecil, at its annual meeting on Wednesday, stated the 
membership to be about 20,000, and that its position 
as a political force was such that when by-elections were 
fought at the great shipbuilding centres at Newcastle and 
Glasgow there were no Navy League branches in those 
places ready to take action. As if this was not enough 
another organisation, calling itself by the grandiose title 
of the Imperial Maritime League, spends much of its 
time in attacking the Navy League, a not very difficult 
operation in these days of penny postage and daily news- 
papers, while a five-pound note will hire a hall. This 
latter organisation claims to work for the Navy through 
the Unionist party, and accuses the Navy League of 
paralysing the action of over a hundred Unionist M.P.s. 
But in all its pronouncements the same three un- 
distinguished names appear, whether in the press or on 
the platform, and we do not hear of any organised com- 
mittee in whom the public might be justified in putting 
confidence. The Imperial Maritime League may be 
ignored. 

There is now a new situation in which the country is 
thoroughly roused, and with it has come the opportunity 
of the Navy League. It has wisely determined to put its 
house in order, and if it can by doing so bring great men 
to its councils with great aims it need set no bounds to 
its ambitions to become a great political force containing 
the million of members asked for by Lord Robert Cecil 
and others, and relieving the people of that blindness 
which Gladstone spoke of, so that, in the words the 
chairman used at the meeting last Wednesday, 
‘* Governments may come and Governments may go, but 
British naval supremacy will go on for ever’. Lord 
Elcho, Lord Wilton, Lord Ridley, Mr. Bellairs, and Mr. 
Yerburgh have now a great opportunity as a committee 
to report on the reorganisation of the Navy League to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of an organisation 
which may do much for the salvation of the Empire. 
It should be worth their while to lay aside much of the 
important work they may have to do elsewhere and devote 
themselves to this important task. It will not be neces- 
sary to deal with the past. It is best to draw a veil over 
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indiscreet letters which pledged the League to ‘‘ back Sir 
John Fisher ’’ or which stigmatised the appeal for a naval 
inquiry as a society intrigue. These incidents belong 
to the past, and not to the present and the future. 
The Navy League, if it is to go ahead, must 
never meet inquiry and discussion in a_ hostile 
spirit, but must itself inquire and discuss to the 
utmost of its ability, and it can back no _ indi- 
vidual but only that great aggregate of individuals, the 


British people. It must proceed with tact and yet 


must not neglect grit, and it must have the knowledge 
without which both tact and grit are lost to all useful 
purposes. It cannot expect these elements to be evolved, 
as Mr. Mitchell pointed out in proposing the election of a 
committee of thirty-six members, out of such a govern- 
ing body submitting itself en bloc for election each year. 
A committee of thirty-six is about twice the number now 
attempting to govern our Empire through the present 
Cabinet. Such a committee will never commend itself 
to those leading men without whose active co-operation 
in the various towns and counties the branch organisa- 
tion of the Navy League cannot be extended nor meet- 
ings be adequately supported throughout the country. 
These things work together. Big men will only deal 
with big propositions, and big men are essential to big 
propositions. If the Navy League were content to re- 
main as it is, then they will not be attracted. The 
Navy League, by adopting Lord Robert Cecil’s proposal 
of a committee, has shown a real and earnest desire to 
go ahead, to embrace a large future, and such was the 
spirit of all the speeches at its annual meeting last 
Wednesday. In these circumstances if it continues to 
rise to the greatness of its opportunities it will un- 
doubtedly succeed and may ultimately absorb other 
organisations, such as the British Empire League, which 
really exist for objects absolutely dependent on the 
maintenance of naval supremacy. 


THE FRENCH POSTAL STRIKE. 


HE vote of confidence on Thursday in the French 
Chamber gave practically the death-blow to 

the recrudescent postal strike. It showed the 
“ postiers ’’ that they have nothing to hope for from 
Parliament. Any Government not absolutely on its last 
legs is bound to repress an agitation of this sort amongst 
its servants; otherwise there is an end of everything. 
This strike of postmen and telegraphists was the dress 
rehearsal of the general strike which the Labour leader 


_ Pataud has threatened during the past few months. It: 


was to be the great essay, to be followed up by the 
members of the syndicates affiliated to the General 
‘Confederation of Labour. The electricians were to 
come in and the water-service men, as well as the whole 
of the railway workers of the country. Not only was 
Paris to be isolated from the rest of the world—no letters, 
no telegrams, and no railway communication—but she 
was to be starved into recognition of the sacred right of 
working men to combine, by being cut off from light and 
water, besides no doubt having her bread ‘‘ saboté’d ’’. 
The working bakers of Paris are as revolutionary as 
the old-time Northampton cobbler. The scheme has 
failed because general ideas cannot stand against big 
battalions. The G.C.T. (to give the Federation its 
common designation) is not as strong as its leaders would 
have us believe. Its membership represents but five per 
cent. of the working population of France. Hence a 
movement engineered by so small a body requires 
enormous impetus if it is to succeed. 

Impetus in such matters is usually supplied by a great 
grievance. The ‘‘ postiers’’ have none. It is true that 
their pay is small; so is the pay of every functionary in 
France. It is the country of small salaries. Nor is 
their remuneration the real raison d’étre of this extra- 
ordinary struggle. In their manifestoes there have been 
few allusions to working conditions. The civil servant 
knows that, though his pecuniary prospects are limited, 
they are certain, and that he is not subjected to those 
fluctuations of the labour market which render the lot 
of other workers precarious. Therefore he is in a 
measure contented to accept a lower rate for his labour. 


His demands in the present strike are based on quite 
other matters. First and foremost he has placed the 
request for the head of M. Simyan. He is the symbol, 
though, of unuttered things, the symbol of that species 
of parliamentary decadence which sooner or later 
must prove fatal to thé Third Republic. It is the 
story of ‘‘ Rabagas ”’ in real life, and needs the pen of 
Sardou to do it justice. The demagogue, having re- 
nounced the principles whereby he rose to power, now 
oppresses the people. This, at least, is the manner in 
which the postal employees themselves profess to regard 
their superior. It is perfectly true that M. Simyan, like 
other members of the Cabinet, like M. Clemenceau, M. 
Briand and M. Viviani, began his political career as the 
enunciator of bold theories of Government. He was as 
Socialistic as M. Jaurés, as tempestuous, perhaps, as 
M. Pataud. But to-day he is on the other side of the 
barrier. He has forgotten the fiery notions of other 
days, and has become as timid as any bourgeois deputy 
of the Centre. The memory of such matters renders 
furious those of his subordinates who politically stand 
where they did fifteen years ago. They feel much as 
our Mr. Quelch feels towards Mr. Burns. 

The strike is a condemnation of the Republican 
régime. The Ministry is a Ministry of Simyans, and its 
sorry dupes strike blindly at the ‘‘ machine ’’ without 
realising that they will be crushed in the process. 
Whilst it is impossible to support a strike of this 
character, it is clear that the French Government is 
itself largely to blame for its ‘‘laissez-alier’’. Small 
wonder if, after their success in March last, the postal 
employees should again take the law in their hands in 
the hope of establishing their right to combine. They 
had forgotten that the public have their rights too. 
Yet the real significance of the movement is its implied 
contempt of Parliamentarism. ‘‘ Since we cannot have 
deputies who are sincere, let us sweep away the 
Chamber,’’ say the revoltés, ‘* and in its place we will 
have an assembly of syndicates, each representative 
being a paid official of the union. This is the prescrip- 
tion of M. le Docteur Pataud, and, in their distress at 
the present symptoms manifésted in the body politic, 
the patients have swallowed it whole. If the quack has 
been called in, it is because the regular practitioner has 
failed. The example is full of meaning for others than 
the French. 


THE HIGH PLACES IN THE ARMY. 


\ { R. HALDANE recently told the House of Commons 
+ that no one desired a return to the old system of 
the commandership-in-chief, and that matters nowadays 
were much improved. If he was speaking on behalf 
of himself and of his military entourage on the Army 
Council, no doubt he was right. But it is notorious that 
neither the Army nor the nation is so much impressed 
with the excellence of the new régime as Mr. Haldane 
appears to be. In fact we have no doubt that the Army, 
could it have its say, would welcome a return to 
the old order. It is only natural that it should. When 
one of the leading soldiers of the day is in an authorita- 
tive position at the Secretary of State’s elbow, soldiers 
necessarily have more confidence in military policy 
and in the selection for the higher military offices. A 
Commander-in-Chief backed up both by his own personal 
prestige and the prestige of his office is in a far more 
authoritative position than four excellent but ordinary 
general officers called a Council, who up to the present 
have done little more than endorse every different plan 
introduced by successive War Ministers. However, the 
commandership-in-chief has gone for the present, though 
possibly not for ever, for it is true, though perhaps 
not very generally known, that it was restored ten years 
after its first abolition. We have now an Inspector- 
General and a Chief of the General Staff, but neither of 
them carries the same weight as a Commander-in-Chief. 
Looked at purely from the point of view of economy and 
efficiency, the Inspectorship-General is entirely unneces- 
sary. In the old days, when the military commands in 
the United Kingdom were comparatively small and filled 
mainly by major-generals, there was some reason for 
having a great official like the Commander-in-Chief to 
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make a tour of inspections in order to ensure some 
kind of uniformity. At present there are seven General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief, and under these respec- 
tively are grouped many of the former small commands, 
though Ireland and Scotland virtually remain as they 
were. These high officials should surely be competent 
to conduct inspections without the addition of an 
Inspector-General. If they are not, they should be 
removed at once. However, though costly and unneces- 
sary, the present plan has one great advantage. Hitherto, 
when it has been necessary to despatch a big expedition 
from these shores the generalissimo has been holding 
some post from which he could ill be spared. Thus in 
the Zulu, Egyptian (1882), and Soudan (1884) campaigns 
Lord Wolseley was taken away from a high post at the 
War Office, whilst the withdrawal of Sir Redvers Buller 
and his staff in 1899 from Aldershot left chaos to 
reign at that centre. Suppose a big crisis arose 
to-morrow. The command of a large expeditionary force 
would of course be given to Sir John French. His dis- 
appearance from Whitehall, however, would dislocate 
nothing. Fewer inspections would be held; that is all. 
Certainly nobody would be a penny the worse. More- 
over, in the staff which he has around him, the nucleus 
of a Headquarters Staff for War would be at hand with- 
out disorganising to any great extent the other staffs 
of Commanders-in-Chief and Divisional Generals. So 
that though the Inspector-General and his staff are 
superfluous in peace time, the advantage of having them 
ready for an emergency justifies the money which is 
spent upon them. 

How does the present system work as applied to the 
men now available for the great military posts? At 
the present time there are three general officers who from 
various causes stand out from their fellows. The Duke 
of Connaught, Lord Kitchener, and Sir John French are 
all important military assets. We should have liked the 
Duke of Connaught to be Commander-in-Chief. As it 
is, it is difficult to see what further military employment 
can be found for him when his tenure of the anomalous 
post he now holds in the Mediterranean comes to an end. 
The future of Lord Kitchener is a still harder problem. 
Rightly or wrongly, he is looked upon as our leading 
soldier. It will therefore be absurd if, when he returns 
from India this autumn, there should be no post to give 
him; although, of course, he will be given a seat on 
the Defence Committee. It is not likely that any 
Government or War Minister will risk his being 
Chief of the General Staff. He is too strong 
a man for that, for in India he has shown that 
he cannot be muzzled or set aside. Moreover, to 
Lord Kitchener himself work at the War Office would 
be extremely repugnant. We doubt, too, whether any 
Administration would like to have him even so near to 
them as the Inspector-General must be. What, then, 
can they do with him? He might, it is true, follow the 
example of Lord Strathnairn and Lord Roberts, and go 
to Ireland after India; or he might, like Lord Napier, 
go to the Mediterranean. But such an appointment 
would hardly be acceptable either to the nation or to 
Lord Kitchener. So nothing is left but the command 
in Ireland; and that will not be vacant for some time 
yet. Could he go to Aldershot? It was ruled 
in the case of Lord Roberts that such an appoint- 
ment could not be held by an ex-Indian Commander-in- 
Chief ; nor indeed is it an appointment which would suit 
Lord Kitchener. If we put aside then the post of Chief 
of the General Staff—important enough for an ex-Indian 
Commander-in-Chief to hold, and where we should like 
to see him—it is difficult to sav how he can be employed 
in any military capacity until the Irish command is 
vacant. 

Then there is the case of Sir John French. As 
Inspector-General he holds a highly exalted position. 
When his term is up, he can hardly hold a lesser one. 
As Chief of the General Staff he would be a square peg 
inaroundhole. Yet he isso great a military asset, being 
one of our very few generals who have shown themselves 
fitted for high command in the field, that he must be 
saved from growing rusty. Moreover, he is still a com- 
paratively young man. The Indian command will not be 
vacant for five years. There seems to be no other solu- 


tion than to keep him Inspector-General until the Indian 
post becomes vacant; or, if Lord Kitchener does not go 
to Ireland, to send him there when the vacancy occurs, 
At any cost he must be kept in harness. But our present 
organisation seems, for the time being, unequal to the 
task of keeping both Lord Kitchener and Sir John French 
in harness at the same time. 


THE CITY. 


"THE big guns of Lombard Street are slowly but surely 
being got into position and loaded for an attack 
upon the Government. Thus much the City owes to its 
traditions and its self-respect. Meanwhile the light- 
hearted beggars on the Stock Exchange are making hay 
whilst the sun shines, i.e. whilst a portion of the public 
are in a speculative mood, and the new taxes are 
still in the dim and distant future. By the way, the 
tax-gatherer is early in the field this year, and already 
the nasty, thin, bilious-coloured envelopes of the Inland 
Revenue Department are being dropped into the 
citizens’ letter-boxes. A great many people will have 
to make a detailed return who never did so before, and 
there is some trepidation about arrears. 

On the whole, it has been rather an exciting week in 
Throgmorton Street. There have been some good, old- 
fashioned ‘‘ ramps ’’, such as the rise in Chartered to 
25s.—good old Chartered that are not worth 5s. as divi- 
dend-earners—and the rise in Zambesia Explorings to 
338., the latter movement being based on the fact, which 
is a fact, that the company has a holding of 100,000 
** Tanks ’’, which have also been pushed up rapidly to 
4}. Apex, another gambling counter, were run up to 
5? by those who had seen the cable about the striking 
of a new reef. These are the days when half-forgotten 
favourites of past booms, like H.E. Props, emerge from 
their obscurity and are puffed by their friends. Oceanas, 
too, have actually been put up to 15s. 6d., and New 
Africans to 13s. The Oceana Company’s directors have 
underwritten the new issue of Welgedachts (though 
they have not, that we know of, got any cash), and 
they have got a call of 52,000 Welgedachts at £4 for 
a year. Of course, if they are not called upon to take 
up any of the present issue, and if they succeed in selling 
the shares they have under call at £5 or £6, the 
Oceana Consolidated may earn a dividend. If anybody 
wants a gamble, a pure speculation, we recommend 
National Minerals Corporation at 9s. (the shares, of 
which there are 300,000, are 1s. par value), and 
Rhodesian Copper for special settlement at about the 
same price (41 shares). We have heard vaguely of a 
thing called the Spring Mine at 1, for s.s., but know 
nothing about it, except that the shop is the General 
Mining and Finance. It is, however, strongly 
‘tipped ’’. Our favourite investments, City Deep, 
Village Deep, and Knights, are simply steady, and look 
with calm disdain at the gambols of the share-puffers 
around them. Pekins and Shansis have also been in- 
dulging in fireworks : Pekins rose to 9}, and then fell 
back to 8} on the report. The Pekin Syndicate has 
at last turned the corner, and, as its coal is of the 
best quality, if the question of division of profits 
between the various classes of shareholders could be 
settled, Pekin Ordinaries ought to go to 12 or 15. All 
this bother is due to the excessive complexity of Carl 
Meyer finance. 

There seems a fashion now for Japanese municipal 
loans, the cities of Osaka and Nagoya having both 
issued loans in the shape of 5 per cent. sterling at 95. 
Osaka is the Manchester of Japan, and a very flourishing 
commercial and manufacturing centre. All the same, 
if the citizens of Osaka and Nagoya took it into their 
heads to strike against the payment of municipal rates, 
there would be no means of forcing them to pay or of 
realising the security. It must not be forgotten that 
the Japanese are still barbarians at heart. The London 
County Council have isued a new loan of £ 2,500,000; 
bearing 3} per cent. interest, at 102, which was naturally 
largely over-subscribed. Why the big financiers so 
often prefer a loan with a low rate of interest at a big 
discount to a loan with a higher rate of interest at 2 
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premium we do not know, unless it be that a great many 
| only guess as to how it will affect us. We are of course 


trustees are debarred from buying bonds at a premium. 
The low prices of the loans of the Indian Government 
continue to astonish and perplex. Here is Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson, the Finance Minister of India, 
making a most satisfying statement as to the finances 
of India, showing that the indebtedness of the peninsula 


js small comparatively, and the charge per head only 


8s. per annum ; and yet Indian Two and a Halfs stand 
ten points below Consols, at 74; India Three and a 
Halfs are at 99, three points lower than the London 
County Council bonds; and Indian Threes, at 88-89, 
are nearly ten points lower than Transvaal Threes, at 
97-98, and more than ten points lower than Egyptian 
Threes at 99-101, and yet Egypt does not legally belong 
to Great Britain. Among the issues of the week is the 
London and Rhodesian Mining Company, Limited, 
which invites subscriptions for 150,000 4,1 shares out of 
a capital of £300,000. 


IRELAND AND THE BUDGET. 
By Sir Tuomas Grattan EsmMonpDE Bart. M.P. 


= 1895 a Royal Commission reported that Ireland 
was overtaxed some three millions a year. This 
Report was debated annually in Parliament for several 
sessions with no result, until in rgo1 Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach imposed a tax—the coal tax—to which Ireland 
did not contribute, and which brought to the Exchequer 
the substantial payment of two millions a year. With 
the advent of the present Government this tax was 
promptly abolished, although it was paid by the 
foreigner, and was a useful tax from various stand- 
points—the electioneering one excepted. Although Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach was never thanked for it, this tax 
yas an important one for us, and especially interesting 
s the child of a Unionist Government, for it embodied 
the principle of separate fiscal treatment for Ireland, a 
principle which successive Chancellors of the Exchequer 
had set themselves to eliminate ever since the amalgama- 
tion of the Exchequers of Ireland and England in 1817. 
Incidentally it should be noted that this coal tax reduced 
the price of coal to the home consumer and cheapened 
considerably what is now a necessary of life in these 
islands. 
The over-taxation of Ireland by three millions a year 
being found and duly blue-booked, nothing happened 


‘until the present distinguished Chancellor of the Ex-- 


chequer discovered a new way to pay old debts; and, 
with a view to modifying and eventually removing our 
financial grievance, he now proposes after all these years 
to increase our taxation by £600,000 a year forthwith; 
with unknown possibilities of further addition. At this 
juncture the old debates and also the old division lists 
on Ireland’s financial relations are really quite worth 
studying. To-day Ireland pays, or stands committed to 
pay, between imperial and local taxation some twenty 
millions a year. We have a population of some four 
millions. We are fortunate, and in the light of this con- 
spicuous exhibition of successful statesmanship we ought 
to be happy. But we are not quite happy. We are 
thinking over the situation. We doubt. Some awk- 
ward questions suggest themselves, questions we would 
much prefer to let lie—for a little longer. 

This is a Free Trade Budget, the very latest thing— 
le dernier cri—in Cobdenism : and where are we? We 
are really anxious to understand this Budget. We 
rather suspect that it deserves consideration and ex- 
amination ; but it is not easy to digest a proposal so large, 
so complicated, one which has not been very much ex- 
plained, and as to the effect of which nobody appears to 
have any definite idea. What the new taxes and the 
increased taxes will produce, what their collection will 
Cost, who will eventually pay them, what surplus they 
will produce—five, ten or twenty millions—nobody 
knows apparently. To what purposes the eventual sur- 
Plus is to be devoted nobody seems to know either. All 
we do know for certain is that our over-taxation of 
three millions a year is to be cured by an increased 
taxation of from £600,000 to £ 2,000,000. We are not 
therefore wildly enthusiastic about this Budget. In fact 


we look upon it with considerable suspicion ; for we can 


aware that in the framing of this Budget the circum- 
stances of Ireland were never considered. This is an 
English Free Trade Budget made for England, and its 
result to Ireland is for the present mere speculation. 

From what is common knowledge we may draw some 
inferences, however; and these among them. The in- 
creased estate and legacy duties will yield but a small 
return in one respect. Large estates do not exist in 
Ireland. But, on the other hand, small estates are likely 
to contribute considerably, and it is possible that in this 
direction there are unpleasant surprises in store. There 
will certainly be surprises, as well as an increase of 
revenue, in connexion with the stamp duty and its novel 
method of application. Is it to apply to land-purchase 
transactions? It will be interesting to watch the 
effect of this tax on Ireland’s political relationships. 
The increased income tax will result in nothing more 
than much bad language from the dwindling number of 
those called upon to pay it. Income-tax payers are 
rapidly disappearing with us. The number of those 
legally bound to pay this tax is growing smaller year by 
vear. But we have still some business concerns—the 
property of small holders mainly—which pay dividends, 
and one can imagine the feelings of these thrifty investors 
when in July or August next their little dividends are 
automatically docked of six per cent. What the result 
of the land tax and the tax on minerals will be it is diffi- 
cult to say. If they mean the appeintment of more 
officials, they may be welcomed in certain quarters. We 
have, however, nearly officials enough already. No 
other country, ancient or modern, has ever rejoiced in 
such a swarm of them. But these land taxes are not 
likely to prove very fruitful just yet in view of the chaotic 
state of the Irish land question, and in view of the fact 
also that over large areas the minerals are already, or are 
about to become, the property of the Government : a cir- 
cumstance of which the framers of the Budget are 
apparently unaware. As things are, I do not envy the 
lot of the tax-gatherer in his search for the unearned 
increment: in, say, Clifden or Skibbereen, or of the 
geological tribute from Ballycastle, or the Arigna Valley, 
or Castlecomer. 

With regard to these taxes, however, there will be 
considerable searching of hearts in Ireland if their yield 
is taken out of the country. Land taxes are essentially 
of those that should be devoted to local purposes. They 
are capable of indefinite extension, and without very 
strong guarantees as to their administration solely for 
Ireland’s benefit they will offer an irresistible temptation 
to future Chancellors of the Exchequer hard pressed, as 
all of them are certain to be, to find money for the public 
services under existing conditions. The same reserva- 
tion applies to the motor and petrol taxes. Both of these 
taxes should go to the upkeep and improvement of our 
roads in relief of local taxation; and they should be 
administered, through our county councils, by an Irish 
authority—the Irish Local Government Board for choice, 
as being the most competent department we have, the 
only one in fact, in relation to the management of Irish 
roads. Properly administered, and under regulations 
adapted to the case, the yield of these taxes can be very 
usefully employed in Ireland. But neither they nor the 
land taxes will be agreed to if captured by the Imperial 
Exchequer. Excepting the stamp tax, none of the taxes 
I have so far enumerated is likely to produce much 
money for the Exchequer, though they will find abun- 
dant occupation for the lawyers. But it is expected that 
under this Budget Ireland will be worth from £600,000 
to £2,000,000 a year more to the Imperial Treasury. 

Where is the money tocome from? We have but two 
sources of supply remaining, viz. tobacco and whisky. 
For convenience I include all the liquor taxes under the 
latter head. Enough has been already said about the 
cruelty of raising the cost of the poor man’s tobacco by 
a halfpenny per ounce. I need not pursue that argument. 
But there is another matter requiring notice in this con- 
nexion. Tobacco growing and manufacturing was a 
very important industry in Ireland a hundred years ago. 
It was suppressed because the English Customs or the 
English manufacturers did not like it. Of late years 
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an effort has been made, and with very fair success, to 
resuscitate this industry. The new tax will not help it. 
And now we come to whisky. It is from this tribe of 
taxes that the Chancellor will reap his harvest. The 
Irish licensed trade, the Irish brewers and distillers, are 
already up in arms. And with good reason. The Irish 
publican has suffered heavily of recent years : what with 
the spread of temperance ideas and restrictions imposed 
upon the trade by recent legislation, his business is 
nothing like what it was. I am told that in some dis- 
tricts this Budget will exterminate him. If it does, 
somebody else will take his place. We were recently 
given some astonishing figures as to the effect of this 
Budget on a great English brewing company. The 
effect on the Irish distilling trade will be quite as 
startling. For instance, I am informed that an Irish 
distillery which has heretofore paid a duty of £10 10s. 
will have to pay now a duty of from £600 to £700. The 
consumption of whisky will be reduced by the increased 
taxes. The publican will do less business; he will buy 
less from the distiller. The distiller’s expenses will be 
largely increased ; he will manufacture less ; he will em- 
ploy fewer hands ; and—and most important to remember 
—he will buy less home-grown barley, and he will pay 
less for it. This Budget will then be more widely appre- 
ciated. People who drink in Ireland will continue to 
drink. But they will not patronise home manufacture : 
they will drink German beer—a commodity which is 
already imported to Ireland in enormous quantities. This 
will be very good indeed for German industry, but very 
bad for the Irish distiller, the Irish workman, the Irish 
farmer and the Irish agricultural labourer. The Irish 
distillers and brewers not only employ a large amount of 
Irish labour, in some places they are the only support of 
our dwindling towns. They are also the sheet-anchor 
of the Irish tillage farmer by reason of their large con- 
sumption of Irish-grown barley. Barley-growing is the 
most important of .our agricultural industries; it con- 
tinues to exist in spite of the depression of the times. 
The most important and most progressive of our agricul- 
tural districts are dependent upon it. It continues to be 
profitable, but by a very slender margin. Any set-back 
to our distilleries will react disastrously upon our barley- 
growing, and any serious set-back to barley-growing 
means the end of tillage in Ireland. 

No! We are not wildly enthusiastic about this 
Budget. We look upon it with suspicion, not innocent 
ofanxiety. Wesympathise with a brave man struggling 
against adversity, and the spectacle of the Chancellor 
pledging his every resource to meet his gigantic liabilities 
is not without pathos ; but we doubt that his resources 
will stand the strain, and the strain is only beginning. 
We know that our own resources are strained to 
breaking-point, and many are asking themselves 
whether the principles—the very best of their kind no 
doubt—of which this Budget is the legislative apotheosis 
are any more suited to-day than they ever were to the 
special circumstances of our country. 


HURIYEH. 
Ill. 
By Mark SyKEs. 


[* order to reach Constantinople from Brusa it is 

necessary to undergo a journey of seven hours’ 
duration on board a steamer of 250 tons, of a maximum 
speed of six knots. On Turkish steamers all natural 
laws are permanently suspended. A Turkish steamer 
can proceed with engines which no shipchandler would 
accept as scrap iron. A Turkish steamer can go out 
to sea with a starboard list of eighteen degrees and 
survive. A Turkish steamer can still continue to ply 
though she may not have been overhauled since she was 
cast aside as useless by her European owners in the 
year 1884. On Turkish steamers there is no reason 
why the chart should not be used as a table cloth for the 
captain’s dinner, nor yet why the charthouse should 
not be used as a henroost for the captain’s fowls. Most 
of these conditions obtained on board the vessel which 
fate directed should bear me from Modania to 
Constantinople. 


Besides her crew she carried on a deck fifteen feet 
wide and ninety feet long eighty passengers and 250 
sheep, not to speak of the various things that could not 
be crammed into her hold. The passengers were worth 
some attention, porters, drovers, merchants, priests, 
Khojas, dervishes, Greeks, Albanians, and Turks, both 
old and young. 

Before we had been two hours out at sea the various. 
inhabitants of the absurd gasping, groaning, leaking, 
moaning little ship had become an organised Eastern 
state. The captain, who had ensconced himself in a 
crazy deckhouse, had gone to sleep. A sailor smoking 
a cigarette sat with his hand on the wheel. Certain 
merchants who found a few square inches of deck 
vacant had spread out their wares and established a 
bazaar, where they sold oil, bread, fish, and meat. 


Seven officers of the schools had set up a political club-- 


house in the first-class cabin below; three Khojas had 
carved out sufficient room for their rugs and were 
beginning to pray ; a deformed dwarf had elbowed out 
a chink amidst some bales of goods and was giving a 
comic theatrical entertainment to a party of sheep 
drovers and others ; five Greeks passed the time of day 
drinking brandy and firing revolvers; a nondescript 
gentleman, who, it afterwards appeared, was one of 
the engineers, threaded the deck selling coffee and 
lemonade ; from behind a canvas screen which had been 
rigged astern shrill voices sounded, admonishing the 
mutinous fat babies that endeavoured to crawl into the 
uncurtained region devoted to menkind. Amid all! 


these various occupations of the ship’s passengers there: 


were only two which were new to me and which may 
be attributed to Huriyeh; first of all the advanced: 
thinkers in the saloon, secondly the dwarf on deck. 
The saloon was ten feet long and as broad as the ship. 
It had no light save from a little square of glass in the 
deck and a petroleum lamp which swung over the table. 
No air save from the keyhole of the door. Underfoof: 
bilge-water swirled, gurgled, and splashed up through: 
a trap in the flooring. A hot puff of greasy air was 
occasionally wafted from the engine-rooms to add to 
the wholesome scent that emanated from a certain 
quantity of bread, garbage, and what not, that had in 
the course of ages slipped through the gratings. 
Around rats scurried boldly and fearlessly from hole to 
hole and chink to chink. Yet in this filthy den, belted, 
booted, and spurred, sat the seven politicians and 
philosophers, unmoved by sound, sight, or smell, 
smoking, drinking coffee, and orating. For six long 
hours did those heroes discourse to one another on the 
subjects of feudalism, despotism, equality, liberty, 
positivism, and fraternity. 

While the aristocracy of intellect discussed below, the 
dwarf was amusing the common herd on deck. His: 
entertainment consisted at first of a little preliminary 
buffooning, running on hands and knees, making faces 
and uttering various ancient quips. Then he developed’ 
a burlesque, put on a wreath of yellow paper flowers, 
and using a walking-stick as a guitar proceeded to sing 
sentimental songs in the character of a dancing girl 
expiring for the love of a lost sweetheart. This is the’ 
form of humour peculiarly adapted to Oriental minds, 
and though perhaps part of the joke is not susceptible 
of literal translation it is often very good fun all the 
same. After languishing and weeping for some time 
the dwarf went through the final convulsions of 
unrequited love, and sank moaning and unconscious 
to the deck, amid the laughter of his audience. He 
then began another ‘‘ turn ’’, quite a new one from 
every point of view. He produced from his pocket a 
pair of spectacles and a piece of newspaper, curled his 
moustache, cocked his tarbush forward on his forehead, 
set the spectacles astride of his nose, sat on a box and 
began an imitation of the educated Young Turk politician 
in a café—mincing accent, finicking gestures, dictatorial 
and pompous manner were copied to the very life. Will 
it be believed that the ignorant shepherds, porters, and 
Albanians laughed, laughed more loudly than they had 
done either at the preliminary jokes or even at the 
dying dancing girl? 

An “‘ educated ’’ young official emerged from below, 
and the performance came to a sudden end, the dwarf’ 
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collapsed in a corner and the audience fell gloomily 
silent. ‘ 


Constantinople was very interesting three weeks ago. 
To-day it is, I suppose, another city. But three weeks 
ago it was as perhaps it never has been before and 
never will be again. To spend a week in Constan- 
tinople then was to enjoy the last few moments of a 
light curtain-raiser that precedes some great tragedy. 
There was at Constantinople the most delightful 
comedy in the playing. The Sultan, the Selamlik, the 
Embassies, Santa Sofia, and the pariah dogs remained ; 
also there had come new things, political parties, 
deputies, editors, and reforms. 

In the halls of the hotels and clubs were gathered 
the great thinkers of the hour, thinkers whose thoughts 
were so stupendous that they had to take off their 
tarbushes and put them on the table, just as if they were 
hats such as white men—I mean civilised men—wear. 
And the thoughts of the great thinkers when translated 
into words fully justified this lack of ceremony, for they 
were the quintessence and cream of all the foaming stuff 
that had been on tap and had flowed so ceaselessly 
into my ears since I had landed at Jaffa. It is a won- 
derful brew, this advanced thinking. The ingredients 
are Gallic and Teutonic; Gallic in negation of religion, 
in insane attachment to phrases, in superficial logic, in 
purposeless irreverence ; Teutonic in obstinate rigidity, 
uncompromising woodenness, in brutal assertiveness. 
The German parade-ground and the Parisian café have 
in truth produced a most wonderful psychological centaur 
between them. To hear a young man who has been 
reared on sweets in a Stambuli harem talking the 
‘borrowed cant of the French politician, in the borrowed 
voice of a Prussian drill sergeant, is an instructive 
lesson, a lesson so useful that one can think almost 
kindly of our Indian friend the failed B.A., after having 
endured it. Indeed, clippings from Burke and John 
Stuart Mill, delivered in a platform voice, do not grate 


-so abominably. The great thinkers had been thinking 


and talking for nearly five months. They had written 
‘leading articles for even longer, and since their phrases 
were growing stale they were beginning to fight among 
themselves, to accuse each other of tyranny, reaction, 
espionage, and chicane. ‘They violated the addle-pated 
Constitution they professed to adore, but did not remodel 
it. They abused each other in the columns of some 
scores of newspapers with no circulation; they pro- 


posed, opposed, suggested, and intrigued, but nothing 
had they done. The Navy, with its 6000 officers and - 


4000 men remained; the civil service, with its countless 
hordes of greedy incompetents, remained; the corrupt 
police, with its useless divisions, remained; the tax- 
wrung peasantry remained; the hopelessly congested 
finances remained; the war in the Yemen remained. 
After five months of speechifying these things remained 
because they were facts, and the speechifying had all 


‘been about other men’s ideas. The advanced thinkers 


would not face facts, and not all the catchwords, 
smoking jackets, English overcoats, dicky shirt-fronts, 
nor all the tin swords and spurs in the universe will 
ever make them do so. 

Besides these congregations of advanced thinkers 
there was also the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
representatives of the Ottoman nation were gathered 
‘together to vote accordingly as they were told. When 
I saw it it was engaged in passing a law relating to 
vagabondage, unemployment, destitution, and so on. 
It might have been the Licensing Bill or the Daylight 
Saving Bill for all that it mattered. - ; 


It was not above eight days after I had seen and heard 
these things that some thousands of the kind of men 
who had laughed at the dwarf on the deck of the 


‘Steamer dissolved Parliament, scattered the advanced 
‘thinkers, cheered the late Sultan, and went home. A 
‘few days later still some hundreds of the kind of men 


who had discussed affairs of State in that steamer’s 


_cabin swept into Constantinople, and did that which has 


been done in the name of the unanimous will of the one 


“and indivisible Ottoman people. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN DAVIDSON. 
By Firson Younc. 


‘THE end of John Davidson is one of those events 

which should be made as painful for the world as 
possible, and the sore of which should be kept open by 
every possible means ; and I make no apology for revert- 
ing to it in the pages of the SarurDay REvieEw, the writers 
and readers of which may be counted among the few 
who really care very much what happens to literature 
and those who make it in our country. I knew John 
Davidson well in these last years ; saw the wretchedness 
and poverty and loneliness of his exiled life ; spent whole 
days with him in intimate and memorable companion- 
ship; and I knew well, for all his sanity and courage, 
to what gloomy bourne he was travelling. And it is in 
fulfilment of a compact made with him in one of those 
long and intimate talks that I now try to get something 
said that ought to be said; that I hope has already been 
said, but that cannot be said too often. 

The artist lives by two things—by his affections or 


| emotions, and by the rebound of his expression from the 


world around him—recognition, appreciation. Keep 
those two channels full and flowing, and you get the 
best of which he is capable. Cut off one, and he may 
struggle lamely on; cut off both, and he perishes. 
Material success or failure matter very little beside them ; 
but without them material success is empty and material 
failure is crushing. John Davidson had the misfortune 
to depend almost entirely on the second of these two 
things—recognition—for his spiritual life. He was 
essentially a lonely man, of an uncouth, ill-accom- 
modating spirit, who had learned not to depend on his 
affections as a source of strength. He had learned that 
bitter lesson—to live alone; his affections were confined 
to the natural, domestic ties, marital and paternal : real 
and precious things to him as a human being, but alien 
from his poetic and artistic spirit. His work was 
literally everything to him. He lived and died singly 
for it, sacrificed everything to it. Because of it he chose 
for himself and his family bitter poverty and isolation 
where, had he chosen to use his splendid gifts in working 
to please others instead of himself, he might with his 
indefatigable industry have earned enough to procure 
what would have been luxury for one of his simple tastes. 
He whittled down his personal needs to these : a roof to 
cover him, a sufficiency of the plainest kind of food to 
eat and tobacco to smoke. 

That, literally, was his life latterly. Every morning 
he worked at his desk, tortured by the clamour of 
children who were sent out to yell in the slum behind his 
house ; in the afternoon a walk alone, through the streets 
or roads of that Penzance which he loathed as his prison, 
and knew would be his grave; later, perhaps, a walk 
with his wife; reading in the public library; another 
lonely walk; and to bed. He had no money to make 
excursions, and no humour to make acquaintances. His 
dream was London, the streets and noises and roaring 
life-tide of London, the companionships and convivialities 
of London as he had once enjoyed them; his idea of 
luxury was to entertain a few friends to dinner at the 
Criterion Restaurant. All these were as far beyond him, 
a man who had devoted his life to delivering his message 
as a poet, as the Victoria Cross is beyond me. He lived 
in Penzance because his asthma made London fatal to 
him in the winter, because it was cheap, and because he 
had no equals there to make his poverty seem disgraceful 
to his wife, but for whose silent, loyal help this disaster 
would have happened long ago. In the sunshine of that 
mild, dull place, with St. Michael’s Mount appearing 
and disappearing in the mist, and the long Atlantic 
rollers breaking on the shallows of Mount’s Bay, was 
fought out this grim, losing battle between the spirit of 
a poet and the conditions which the modern world 
provides for him. 

There is so much cant and smug hypocrisy among 
even those who profess to care for things of the spirit, 
among those who style themselves ‘‘ men of letters ’’, 
that I am almost hopeless of driving my message home ; 
and yet it is they who are really responsible for the dull 
misery of that long road of which this was the in- 
evitable end. We make a great outcry about the lack 
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of high talent, the rarity of a single, artistic aim in our 
contemporary literature ; we are always busy belauding 
those who have arrived, who have somehow weathered 
the indifference of the previous generation ; what do we 
do to encourage those who, whether their work has the 
fortune to earn our complete critical approval or not, 
are really in earnest about it, who have the artist’s 
passion to do a thing as well as they know how? Never 
mind about the buying public, which is entitled to buy 
what pleases it, and not to buy what does not please it ; 
but what about the brotherhood of letters, which pro- 
fesses to know the difference between work done in the 
artist’s spirit, and with the artist’s passion, and work 
done to command a market? How has the literary 
world, crying loudly for a real poet, treated John 
Davidson? He was a real poet, make no doubt of that ; 
since Swinburne first discovered his poetry, and chanted 
it aloud to the delighted ears of young Davidson in the 
Professor’s study in Glasgow thirty years ago, there has 
been no shadow of doubt among men capable of judging 
poctry. You may have hated his philosophy, deplored 
his anger and violence, criticised his blank verse, but he 
was a poct, and, that rarest of beings in the twentieth 
century, a man who chose starvation and poetry as a 
career rather than plenty and journalism. 

I have read the chief reviews of John Davidson’s books 
written in the last few years, and often burned with 
shame to read them. The attempts to belittle what was 
at any rate serious and big, the despicable sneers of the 
reviewer earning his fifteen hundred a year by being 
funny at the expense of a poct who chose to live on 
4,150 a year for the sake of saying only the thing he 
really meant; the silences, the wilful fastening upon 
detail and ignoring of principle—the thousand ways in 
which an unconscientious reviewer can wound and hurt 
a sensitive artist—these are what sent John Davidson 
to his death, whether he knew it or not. He did not 
mind adverse criticism; he expected disagreement, he 
welcomed serious attack and controversy ; but the thing 
that got under his armour and broke his spirit was just 
this conspiracy to ignore, this innate hatred of the com- 
fortable man for the uncomfortable, this dishonest prac- 
tice of giving expression to a personal preference in the 
terms of serious criticism. I know men to-day, earning 
comfortable incomes, who control the reviewing of books 
on one or more papers, and who seriously profess and 
pretend to be concerned with maintaining literary 
standards, who are really engaged in nothing better than 
a petty personal conspiracy: who try to ignore or to 
damn the books of men who have offended them or their 
friends, and to boom the books of those who have pleased 
them. This is dishonest. Personal likes and dislikes 
are very real and respectable things ; but to indulge them 
anonymously under the cover of artistic criticism (which 
has nothing to do with personal likes and dislikes) is a 
cowardly and base thing. It is damaging to everyone 
concerned. It bewilders and corrupts the public, it 
degrades those who do it, and it wounds and damages, 
more than most people understand, the artist who is 
really trying. 

The first business of every literary critic is to divide 
the writers of books into two classes : those who write 
(well or ill) as artists, because it is their vocation, and 
who make for a serious artistic goal, and those who write 
(well or ill) as a commercial speculation, to supply a 
recognised market. To fail to do that is to fail in every- 
thing clse. If it had been done in the case of John 
Davidson he would not have been driven so out of tune 
with life and the world as he became ; his poverty would 
not have been degrading to him, nor his unpopularity 
(his peculiar message would always have been unpopu- 
lar) disgraceful. He lived so entirely in his work that 
reviews really mattered to him, although, like all sensi- 
tive men, he tried and pretended to be indifferent to them ; 
and every cheap sneer, every senseless belittlement, 
every deliberate misrepresentation hounded him a little 
farther on that bitter, lonely road that he walked. His 
death is nothing ; but for the misery that drove him to 
it, for the gradual hollowing out of life which is the 
prelude to self-destruction (for no one arrives quickly at 
sane and deliberate suicide), I hold every man responsible 
who, having in his control the reviewing of contemporary 


books, and possessing enough education and discern. 
ment to discriminate between real and imitation litera. 
ture, faded to see that Davidson was treated with the 
attention and respect to which his high talents ang 
loftiness of aim entitled him. 

This conspiracy of silence was a very real thing. Last 
year, seeing how the man was starving for recognition, 
and in the silence of more competent men, I wrote a long 
review article attempting to give some account and esti. 
mate of his work as a whole; and I experienced the 
greatest difficulty in getting it published—not, if you 
please, on account of the inadequacy of the treatment, 
but (as I was assured) on account of the subject. _ It is 
one of the many things to the credit of Mr. W. L. 
Courtney’s editorial conduct that he took that article and 
printed it in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’, and so secured 
for Davidson what he pathetically described as “ the 
most generous gift that had ever been made to him ”’, 

He was as brave as a man could be. In one of our 
long talks, sitting at Penzance in front of the lazy waves, 
he once told me that no man could be unhappy who could 
write blank verse ; and that to write blank verse was the 
sheerest, most intoxicating joy that he could conceive. 
We used to laugh a great deal together on those meet- 
ings, which he treated as holidays from the dull round of 
an exile’s life. Sometimes he made the pilgrimage to 
me at the Lizard, oftener I to him at Penzance, which 
was, compared with my solitude, a metropolis ; and we 
would walk and talk, or sit and be silent together, as 
the humour took us. Deep underneath the surface lay 
bitterness and misery; on the top was this pleasure in 
conversation, in congenial company, in laughter and 
momentary forgetting. He talked wonderfully some- 
times, with a sombre passion, as of a man who lived in 
Hell. His detachment and discord from the world made: 
his judgments of living people, his acquaintances, com- 
paratively worthless ; like all solitaries he was credulous 
of gossip, and unconsciously mischievous, and willing 
to account basely for the very qualities he envied in 
others. Asa result he sometimes seemed to make mis- 
chief, which it is the duty of those who cared for him to 
heal over and forget. In all non-personal matters, 
things of the spirit, his talk was most wise and 
illuminating. He had all the Scotsman’s eloquence, and 
a scornful utterance that must have been not unlike 
Carlyle’s ; sudden explosions of humour or irony, like 
crags of granite blasted from a cliff ; sudden cadences 
of melancholy suaveness, like the voice of a Highland 
woman. The last time I saw him was last July, when 
I spent two long days with him. I was leaving late on 
the Sunday afternoon ; we had sat for three hours on a 
seat in a garden high up behind Penzance, and looking 
over the town far out to sea to the dim, sunny horizon; 
we were silent, feeling, as we always did when we parted, 
that a memorable time had come toanend. He came to 
the station with me, and we were joking and laughing, 
and making fun of a pompous man whose appearance 
offendedus. When it came to‘: good-bye he suddenly 
turned gravely to me and put his hand on mine. “If 
we do meet again ’’, he said and paused; ‘* why, we 
shall smile ’’; then, as the train began to move, “ If 
not ’’, he went on, and finished the line in a whisper, 
‘if not, why then this parting is well made.’’ I felt 
that I should not see him again. 

I am writing in the town of New York, looking out 
from a window nineteen stories high over the delirium 
of lights and noises that is the nocturnal expression 
of this money-mad city, where all that is most hateful 
and woeful in the world’s attitude towards the things of 
the spirit seems to be gathered up and hurled into the 
night. I feel very far away from the world that made 
or marred Davidson’s life, and wholly unable to guess 
what may be the tone of opinion about his death; but 
lest no one else should say it, I invite every fellow- 
craftsman in literature or journalism in England to 
examine himself on the question I have raised. To 
everyone who professes to care for literature I would 
say, How far did your care carry you in the matter of 
John Davidson? Did you buy his books? Did you read 
them? Did you take any trouble to find out what he 

was writing? Did you feel the importance to your art 
or profession of secing that serious- poetry was received 
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with serious appreciation? If you did not, consider 
whether there is not something wrong with our machinery 
for keeping life in touch with art, something that con- 
cerns you, and which you may do your share in im- 
proving. You helped to make him what he was; you 
helped to determine those sordid limits within which he 
existed. Remember how he lived: things that are 
commonplace necessities to most of us who earn even a 
living were rare luxuries for him. The theatre, the pur- 
chase of books, were beyond him; his way of life was 


’ what I have described; the one amusement within his 


reach was—a walk in a country that he grew to hate! 
He loved conviviality ; if he had been less proud and 
less brave he might have taken to drink—a real tempta- 
tion to men of his race and class and temperament. But 
even that solace he latterly put utterly away from him, 
and on the rare visits of myself or some other of the 
few friends he saw, a bottle of wine, or a glass of whisky- 
and-water sipped in the smoking-room of an hotel, 
marked for him a festival, almost a sacramental occasion. 

Davidson is dead, and beyond our help; but there are 
other men living, trying also to keep faith with them- 
selves, to do the best that is in them, irrespective of 
opportunist consideration. Is it too much to ask those 
who profess to love good literature to encourage rather 
than discourage this small band? ‘Their work may not 
be super-excellent, but their attitude towards it is the true 
right attitude, alone productive of a foundation on which 
literature can flourish at all. The truth about John 
Davidson is that he was hounded out of life, not by the 
neglect of the public, or the miseries of poverty, or the 
terrors of ill-health, but by the indifference of his own 
fellows, those who should have been his comrades in 
spirit and who, even if they did not praise him as a 
philosopher, might have loved him as a poet. 

The truth—who shall write the truth about him or any 
man? Let him speak his own truth, in the lines he wrote 
a year before his death, in the epilogue to his last 
‘* Testament ’’; that is the truth: 


** T felt the world a-spinning on its nave, 
I felt it sheering blindly round the sun; 
I felt the time had come to find a grave : 
I knew it in my heart my work was done. 
I took my staff in hand; I took the road 
And wandered out to find my last abode. 
Hearts of gold and hearts of lead, 
Sing it yet in sun and rain, 
* Heel and toe from dawn to dusk, 
Round the world and home again’... . 


My feet are heavy now, but on I go, 
My head erect beneath the tragic years; 
The way is steep, but I would have it so, 
And dusty, but I lay the dust with tears, 
Though none may see me weep: alone I climb 
The rocky path that leads me out of time— 
Out of time and out of all, 
Singing yet in sun and rain 
‘ Heel and toe from dawn to dusk, 
Round the world and home again ’. 


Farewell the hope that mocked, farewell despair 
That went before me still and made the pace. 
The earth is full of graves, and mine was there 
Before my life began, my resting-place ; 
And I shall find it out, and with the dead 
Lie down forever, all my sayings said, 
Deeds all done, songs all sung, 
While others chant in sun and rain, 
‘ Heel and toe from dawn to dusk, 
: Round the world and home again ’.”” 


AT THE HAYMARKET. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


i September Mr. Frederick Harrison will make over 

to Mr. Herbert Trench the right of deciding what 
plays shall be produced, in what manner, at the Hay- 
market. Meanwhile, he ‘‘ and Charles Frohman pre- 
sent Miss Billie Burke in ‘ Love Watches ’, a comedy in 
four acts, by Robert de Flers and Armand Caillavet, 


adapted by Gladys Unger’. Perhaps he is a sincere 
believer in the genius of Miss Burke. But I think it 
likelier that his motive is to give lustre to Mr. Trench’s 
forthcoming repertory. ‘‘ See ’’, says he, ‘‘ see the sort 
of thing you get when the managerial policy is just to 
give you what the management thinks you want. You 
don’t want it? Quite so. Come back in September. 
You’ll find the place in possession of a stranger who 
means to give you what he wants, and to give it in the 
way that he deems proper, without any reference at all 
to your own tastes. Your reception of ‘ Love Watches ’ 
is a good omen for him. Remember September.’’ 
Twenty years ago—and it is by what the public’s taste 
then was that the average manager gauges the taste of 
the present public—‘‘ Love Watches ’”’ might have been 
rather liked. I can dimly imagine that ‘‘ L’Amour 
Veille’? may have had some quality that pleased 
Parisians not long ago. If so, Miss Unger has care- 
fully extracted it. Her notion of what makes bright 
fresh dialogue is beyond measure pathetic. Jacqueline, 
the heroine, squirts some scent over the soutane of an 
Abbé. ‘‘ It is a scandal ’’, says he. ‘‘ No, it isn’t,’’ 
she replies: ‘‘ it’s Jockey Club.’’ A little later, a 
Marquise, smelling the scent, says ‘‘ It is a scandal ’’. 
‘* No, madame, it isn’t,’’ he replies : ‘‘ it’s Jockey Club.”’ 
And this is a fair sample of the general crudity of the 
affair. Perhaps in the original version the figure of 
Ernest Augarde appeated successfully to the senti- 
mentalists. He is a bookworm on whom no woman has 
ever smiled. He loves Jacqueline, and she knows it; 
and, believing her husband to be false, she places herself 
under the protection of the bookworm. He is much 
delighted. He tries to impress her by boasting of past 
loves, and produces a boxful of letters and other 
souvenirs which he pretends to be the spoils of conquests. 
Later, when he sees that she can’t stand him, he confesses 
to her, in broken accents, and at great length, that all 
the letters were snubs, and that none of the souvenirs 
had any romance attached toit. This scene, if the book- 
worm in the original version was a life-like character, 
may have had a certain sentimental value—of a cheap 
enough kind. But it is quite intolerably mawkish when 
the bookworm has been hitherto presented as a mere 
figure of fun. Mr. Ernest Lawford plays the part 
amusingly, but he really must (if the play is still going 
on) not attempt to be touching. Mr. Julian L’Estrange, 
as Jacqueline’s husband, puts life into a dummy part. 
Of Miss Billie Burke, as Jacqueline, what can I say? I 
have so little to go upon. Mr. Harrison presents her. 
Mr. Frohman presents her. But never for one instant 
does she present herself. To do so is no part of her 
scheme. Her theory of acting is quite distinct from 
mine. Acting, I think, consists in expressing a character 
through the medium of oneself. Miss Burke (if I inter- 
pret her rightly) holds that it consists in obscuring one- 
self behind a cloud of funny little acquired mannerisms, 
without reference to any character whatsoever. Neither 
she nor Jacqueline is allowed to peep out for one moment. 
And for what we do see, the nearest parallel I can re- 
member is in a performance given in the music-halls 
by an American gentleman who describes himself as a 
‘* Child Impersonator ’’. He makes of his voice a sing- 
song squeak, and all the while wriggles his body and 
contorts his face in the most surprising way—especially 
surprising to anyone who has ever seen a real child. It 
can be but a very few years since Miss Burke was a 
real child; and thus her likeness to the Child Imper- 
sonator is the more curious. Add to that likeness a 
touch of the good fairy in a pantomime, and a blend of 
selected mannerisms of Miss Mary Moore, Miss Annie 
Hughes, Miss Edna May and Miss Lottie Venne, and 
you will have some dim notion of what Miss Burke’s 
method amounts to. Dimly through this enveloping 
cloud I could perceive signs of humour and intelligence. 
Clearly could I perceive plenty of ‘‘ go’’. Some day, 
perhaps, Miss Burke will begin to act. But there is 
no chance of this unless she unlearn all that she has 
taught herself. 1 suggest that she should make a 
‘* retreat ’’, of several months, in some remote convent, 
spending her days in silent meditation. Then, for 
several years, let her not go near a theatre, but devote 
herself to the task of observing minutely the way in 
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which young women comport themselves in real life. 
At the end of that period, let her apply for a small part 
in some theatre where the stage-manager is a good one. 
And at length, after many, many years of hard work, 
let her go to Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Charles 
Frohman, those veterans, and ask them to present her 
all over again. 

In last week’s issue of this Review there was an 
admirable letter from Mr. Anthony Scarlett on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Gordon Craig’s work. Mr. Scarlett was 
quite right to be surprised at my not having mentioned 
Mr. Craig in my article about the National Theatre 
scheme. I was not less surprised myself. My excuse 
for the omission is this. In writing about the National 
Theatre scheme and the hopelessness that any good— 
anything but intense dulness—would come of it if it were 
established as a reality, and in clamouring for a small 
endowed repertory theatre, I was thinking of the need 
for encouraging the young dramatists of the day. It is 
obvious that the present tendency of all that is vital in 
dramaturgy is towards comic or tragic realism of con- 
temporary life. Also it is obvious that Mr. Craig, ar- 
ranging the scenery and lighting and costumes of a 
realistic tragedy or comedy, would either have to for- 
swear his methods, and thus waste his time, or would 
wreck the play, and thus waste his time and ours. When 
I wrote the aforesaid article, | did not know that Mr. 
Herbert Trench on the one hand, or Mr. Charles Frohman 
on the other, was about to spring on us an assured 
scheme for some such repertory theatre as I vaguely 
clamoured for. Mr. Trench’s scheme includes the re- 
vival of certain Shakespearean plays. I daresay, too, 
that he will find a modern poetic drama or two, worthy 
to be produced, and a modern fantasy ortwo. I strongly 
recommend him to beckon Mr. Craig from the Arno to 
the Haymarket. Among those monsters in embryo, the 
directors of the National Theatre (gentlemen to be ap- 
pointed, as you may remember, by the Crown and the 
Colonies and the large provincial cities and the academic 
institutions), Mr. Craig, obviously, could not hope to 
have a look-in. Some sixty pompous and timid medio- 
crities would shun a man of genius (even if his genius 
were not working along new lines) as they would shun the 
plague. It would be useless to recommend Mr. Craig to 
them, even if they already existed. Mr. Trench exists, 
fresh and free. 1 don’t ask him to promise that all such 
poetic or fantastic plays as he may produce shall be 
according to Mr. Craig's methods. Merely let him ex- 
periment, and see what happens. It is ludicrous that 
Mr. Craig should be not without honour in all countries 
but this one. It is also very characteristic of this one. 


THE GHOST OF JOHN STINT. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


W Hat has become of the ghost of John Stint? 

Assuming a concrete hereafter, would he sit 
with a golden crown on his head or fizzle in the brim- 
stone pit? Stint was a hard-bitten miser. For full 
fifty years he and his helpmate skinned flints in a land 
of flints. Stint stood for ail that is self-help. His start 
in life was very lowly. I feel sure, though I have not 
traced his steps so far back, that Stint must have pigged 
it. He would begin with the usual sow. The sow 
by and by makes a cow that cheaply crops by the road- 
side and on the freeholders’ common. Scrape, slave and 
starve, and an acre or two of meadow is got, and the 
man has risen to be farmer. More scrape, slave, 
starve, and he is his own landlord. Only give him, like 
virtue, the wages of going on, he will end by being 
another man’s landlord. 

The first I faintly remember of Stint was not his 
sow ; it was a horse whose bones stuck out as if they 
must be forced clean through the skin when the beast 
was jolted to a trot. Lean beasts are common to men 
who start on nothing and are going to rise in life, God 
knows how. But on John Stint’s horse there seemed 
not more lean than fat. A bag of bones was that beast. 
The horse then came after the pig and cow. It belonged 
to the time when Stint was growing in trade. He opened 
a shop and gave tick, dark little shop with pocked 


apples in the window, and a stink within of bootlaces 
and tallow. And now Stint was coming on fast. Even 
as children we knew the miser for a farmer who went to 
market on Saturday and owned World’s End. World’s 
End, which stands to-day as John Stint’s monument, is 
two plaster-and-mud cottages at the top of the windy 
hill facing north. It stands in a field of half an acre, 
a measly patch of land between the farm and the great 
wood. It is never long without tenants. No place 
could be set better for poacher and gip. Fuel is cheap 
at World’s End. There is snapwood at its very door- 
way. With rabbits and fuel to be had for the trouble 
of taking them, Stint showed a sort of genius—currant- 
eyed, farthing-souled, still genius—in building World’s 
End. But how the water supply has been allowed by 
the health man is a mystery. Stint sank no well. He 
knew he would have to go deep for that and be ruined 
in the act. He would as soon have thought of sinking 
a coalmine there. Fools sink deep wells for wise men 
to draw water from. Instead, he gave his hovels a 
little tank, a tank for two. 

The high underwood throve right up against the back 
of World’s End, brushing the rotten roofs, and the tank 
rain-water took on it a green slime. It was the kind of 
tank in which julus thrives. Playing by this tank, one 
of the gipsy children fell in. Father and mother 
were away, working or drinking, and though its com- 
panions strove hard to fish it out, it died there. They 
still drink the water from World’s End tank. 

What with World’s End and the tick-shop and his bits 
of land, Stint came to be capitalist. He came through 
the savings bank. A depositor’s book was his Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation : Psalms, Job, and Song of 
Solomon. It did not include Balaam and the ass-—that 
came later. Driving home from market on Saturday, 
Stint and his wife lost their wretched pony on the road. 
It did not turn round and speak to them when they beat 
it—it dropped dead. The old couple had to limp home, 
and what with the shock of the pony’s death and the 
weary tramp and their aged bones, they fell sick. The 
woman died, and the old man was left alone with a slip of 
a girl—a sort of marchioness like Swiveller’s—to mind 
him. 

He guttered out in the place where he had sold farthing 
dips. His kin would not come nigh him at the black 
close. Finally, the marchioness bolted. I heard that 
she stole all the money that was in the cottage ere she 
went. But that may be touching up the story. It is 
likelier there was no money left to steal. Stint indeed 
had given away his fortune to his heir that the State 
might not rob him. The irony of it—he who had never 
given away anything gave away everything! He lived 
a life of meanness—Death crowned it with this signal 
act of generosity. 

His haggling and hoarding, his plaster hovels with 
their tank of green slime, his lean beasts, point to the 
pit. Yet who could say Stint had not civic virtue? He 
paid the rate. He never ran into debt, nor drank, nor 
betted, nor allowed himself a luxury—he had none of the 
popular vices. He leant on nobody. He toiled all his 
days—and made others toil. Put these on the credit 
side: a clerk who left them out would lie. Going 
through this muddled balance sheet of life, in which a 
god seems to have faked the figures lest man should 
learn too much, one sees this at least clear enough— 
there is a fine line to be drawn somewhere between the 
virtue of saving and the vice of saving. But who shall 
draw it? 

Who that has competed for his own ends in the stark 
markets of the world shall set up to judge John Stint? 
Who that has not competed, because too comfortable or 
too incapable to compete, shall judge him? On the 
whole we had better not give John Stint too final an 
abode. After all, if he had only seen the line where 
virtue grows a vice, and had pulled up short, it might 
have been so different! It seems more convenient to 
think of him as in some waiting-room betwixt the worlds. 
Might one picture him in purgatory? Pray for the soul 
of John Stint. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
DOUBLE DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


24 Ward Street, Kimberley, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
10 April 1909. 

Sir,—The South African Act of Union has been re- 
ceived with a chorus of well-meaning approval, but in 
one particular, and that by far the most important—in 
fact the only important one—it deserves the severest con- 
demnation that could be meted out to it. 

The whole of South Africa has been indirectly under 
the blight of polyglottism (meaning Dutch and English), 
but up to now only three colonies have come directly 
under its maleficent influence. Natal, Rhodesia and 
Nyassaland are as Engiish-speaking as the British Isles ; 
the Dutch language is virtually non-existent in them. 
(Which fact, by the way, is the reason they were loyal to 
England during the war and furnished no quota to the 
rebels against her.) Yet the Act of Union states that the 
Dutch language is to have equality in every particular 
with English throughout the Union! (Rhodesia and 
Nyassaland have not yet joined the Union, but they cer- 
tainly will eventually : Rhodesia delegates signed the 
Act.) This means that Natal, Rhodesia and Nyassaland, 
which up to the present have been monoglot, are to be 
made polyglot, are to be handed over to the Dutch lan- 
guage. To give an idea of what that means, let me 
adduce one or two comparisons. No parallel can of 
course be absolutely exact, but the following will serve. 

There is at present a pro-Erse campaign in Ireland. 
Suppose that it were decided that in future Erse is to have 
equality with English, not merely in Ireland, but through- 
out the United Kingdom! How would that prospect 
appeal to England? Or, better still : suppose that Eng- 
land and South Africa agreed to unite with each other to 
form one Union, a sort of partial Imperial Union em- 
bracing only England and South Africa. Suppose that 
it were then agreed that Dutch should stand on an 
equality with English throughout the two countries 
(South Africa and the United Kingdom) parties to the 
Union. This would mean that England, which does not 
speak a word of Dutch, would be converted from a mono- 
glot to a polyglot country; would find herself saddled 
with Dutch. No Englishman would be admissible to the 
Civil Service or to anything connected with the Govern- 
ment unless he could speak Dutch. If the railways were 
ever nationalised (they are in South Africa) admission to 
the railway service would only be through the portal of 
compulsory Dutch. How this prospect would endear 
itself to all Englishmen ! 

You may say the picture is fanciful. It is not. It is 
an exact replica of the state of affairs in South Africa 
which will be the eventual outcome of this precious Act of 
Union. The Act doubles the area of the Dutch language. 
Dutch has up to the present only had a footing in Cape 
Colony, Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. But 
now, thanks to this Act, its area will eventually be in- 
creased by the addition of Rhodesia, Natal and Nyassa- 
land. Was it worth while spending £250,000,000 and 
20,000 lives for this? 

It also perpetuates Dutch in the Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony. And my contention is 
that Dutch has been the sole cause of all our difficulties in 
those three colonies. There would never have been a 
war in 1899 if there had been no Dutch language in South 
Africa. Therefore the Act, instead of (a) perpetuating 
Dutch in those colonies where it exists and (b) extending 
it to those where it does not exist, should have sought 
to extinguish it altogether. 

It may be urged: ‘‘ Equal rights ’’ should apply to 
everything, language included. That is a pernicious 
fallacy. Language differs from everything else. By all 
means equal rights for all white races, be they two or 
twenty. But to have equal rights for languages means 
polyglottism, which in turn means disunion, dissension 
and war. Enter a room containing a dozen men, every 
one of a different white race. If they all speak but one 
language, you will notice no material difference between 
them. But enter a room containing a dozen men all of 


exactly the same race, every one speaking a different 
language ; there is no unity among them. 

Compulsory Dutch means the exclusion of English, 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Australians, Canadians and Eng- 
lish-speaking South Africans from all services where it 
obtains. It means hoisting the placard ‘‘ Only Dutch- 
speakers need apply ’’. If South Africa were to pass an 
immigration law excluding Englishmen, I have no doubt 
an outcry would ensue. Compulsory Dutch acts far 
more effectively than the most drastic Exclusion Act. 

But the chief reason why the Dutch tongue should be 
extinguished is that but for it there would be no dissen- 
sion between ‘‘ Dutch ’’ and ‘‘ English’’. There are in 
the United States many people of Dutch race. But they 
speak no Dutch at all nor do they desire to. They thus 
form an integral part of a united nation and are indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of Americans. 

This letter is not written against the Dutch race. To 
prove that I have no animus against that race I will go so 
far as to say this : If every man of English race in South 
Africa were suddenly spirited out of the country, leaving 
it in sole possession of the Dutch race, the resulting state 
of affairs would not be in the least detrimental to the in- 
terests of Great Britain, provided always that the said 
Dutch race left in sole possession spoke only English. 

If you oust one set of English-speakers to replace them 
by another set of English-speakers, even if the race of 
the latter be purely Dutch, the English language does not 
suffer (though of course a cruel injustice has been inflicted 
on those who have been ousted). But if you oust a set of 
English-speakers to replace them by a set of Dutch- 
speakers (of any race) you deal a stinging blow at the 
English language and all who speak it. If you have any 
bias against England and you feel you must vent it, vent 
it on the English race (though even that would be unjust), 
but not on the English language. 

There is no objection whatever to the Dutch race, but 
there are insuperable objections to the Dutch language. 
I am not impugning the good faith of those who agreed 
on the disastrous language clause. There is no doubt 
that they desire the reconciliation of South Africa, and 
that they honestly believe it to be achieved—as is the 
universal opinion—by the said clause. There could not 
be a greater mistake. 

There is another suggestion I wish to put forward. It 
should not be possible for any local gathering of gentle- 
men (either in South Africa or anywhere else), no matter 
how well-intentioned, to draw up any instrument affect- 
ing the English language. Let them deal at fullest 
liberty with their own local affairs—ports and harbours, 
railways and tariffs, &c.—but the English language 
should be entirely outside their province. That is a 
matter which concerns not only them but every man, in 
whatever part of the world he may be, who speaks 
English. The English delegates at Cape Town have 
thus been very generous with what was not theirs to give, 
and in so doing they have unwittingly played ducks and 
drakes with the interests of all concerned. 

What should be done? This : Give South Africa any- 
thing but the Dutch language. This Act is the most im- 
portant one that has come before the British people for 
many years, inasmuch as no other has proposed to inflict 
such severe disabilities on the English language. And 
the English language is everything. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. W. ALDERSON. 


TEACHER-TARIFF REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield. 


Sir,—The Board of Education has recently issued a 
circular (No. 709) which for the first time in many years 
actually improves the conditions of elementary education 
by revising the Code’s tariff of teachers : not very dras- 
tically perhaps, but still to good effect. The enforcement 
of this circular will, moreover, provide work for many 
of the fully trained teachers who are still unable to fulfil 
their promise to the Government by taking posts in 
schools ; but the outlay which this advance will cause is 
already arousing opposition, more particularly because 
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the circular follows so closely upon the Premier’s refusal 
to increase the State’s subsidy for local education. 


But local-authorities who have hitherto done their duty 


in the matter of school staffing will find that the circular 
adds but little to their burdens; only backward—and 
therefore lightly rated—areas will feel its pressure. 

The circular is not vet part of the Code ; and it would 
be a grave misfortune if the outcry of those who have not 
hitherto shouldered their full responsibilities were to 
cause the withdrawal of a regulation which is essentially 
economical in that it provides for greater efficiency at 
the cutting-edge of the educational machine : in the con- 
tact between teacher and taught. The excessive burdens 
of some local authorities are a constant peril to educa- 
tion, for the action these authorities feel themselves 
forced from time to time to take is copied by other 
authoritics by no means so badly placed. . Should not 
some attempt be made to equalise the burden of the edu- 
cation rate as between one authority and another, since 
the State refuses to increase its aid? 

The more practical education which the writer of one 
of your leading articles so justifiably demands is bound up 
with a reduction in the size of classes. Children can be 
taught to ‘‘ read ’’ and to ‘* write ’’ in droves ; but classes 
for manual training are far smaller: they must not run 
to more than a score of pupils or thereabouts—even the 
Code says so. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ApkrNs. 


5. ANSELM’S PROOF OF GOD'S EXISTENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
10 May 1909. 

Sir,—You correctly point out that S. Anselm’s 
ontological proof of Theism, which the Schoolmen dis- 
carded, found its veritable apotheosis in the latter-day 
systems of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Hegel. While 
Scholastics will admit that the conclusion from the idea 
of an “‘ Infinite Self-existing Being ’’ to such Being’s 
actual existence is legitimate, still, in their estimation, 
the argument fails as an independent proof of Theism. 
For we can only acquire the idea of the self-existing 
Being as the result of our inferring, from the existence 
of the finite and contingent things about us that there 
must in fact also exist as their necessary cause a 
First Cause, which is the ‘‘ self-existing Being ’’. It 
it this inference which originates the idea of the self- 
existing Being, so that the employment of S. Anselm’s 
argument presupposes our having already established 
the very thing his argument seeks to establish, namely 
the existence of the self-existing Being. 

Descartes and Leibnitz sought to escape this objec- 
tion, for according to them the idea of self-existing 
Being does not arise as an inference of fact but is 
“inborn 

Still, from the Scholastic standpoint, S. Anselm’s 
argument has its uses. For having once established 
independently the existence of the self-existing Being, 
we can proceed with Leibnitz to deduce from the idea 
‘* Infinite Self-existing Being ’’ that such Infinite Being 
in fact exists—a short way of proving that the Being 
which is self-existent must also be infinite. It is doubtful 
whether the saint really claimed more than this for his 
proof. 

I am not of the opinion that S. Anselm’s proof is 
the only thing of value to be found in the ‘‘ dust-heap ”’ 
of the Schoolmen’s speculations. 

I am, Sir, etc. 
Francis O. Ciutton. 


THE VALUE OF OBSERVATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Maymyo, Upper Burma, 10 April 1909. 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the article on 
“* The Habit of Observation ’’, by Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood V.C., in your issue of 20 March. As Sir 
Evelyn remarks, the savage acquires the habit of observa- 


tion in a high degree, but he is urged thereto by the need 
of seeking his food or protecting himself from his 


enemies. Moreover, he begins to learn when young, 
and soon has to forage for himself. 

With us these incentives are wanting; but there 
remains the fact that early training is essential. With 
this in view I would urge the prime importance of teach- 
ing zoology and botany in allschools. There is no train- 
ing comparable with exercise in these sciences for de- 
veloping the habit of accurate observation. And in con- 
nexion with zoology and botany there are two inestimable 
advantages : they are interesting to the young, especially 
when combined with field work, and the teacher can 
readily demonstrate to the learner any mistakes made in 
observation. 

J. R. Forrest, Licut.-Colonel, R.A.M.C. 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT’S NOVELS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Max Beerbohm, in writing (8 May) of the 
play by Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ What the Public Wants ’’, ex- 
presses his disappointment to find that the novels of this 
author published previously to ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale ”’ 
are ‘‘ potboilers’’. Permit me to demur, as a not uncriticai 
admirer of Mr. Bennett’s work and a close follower of 
it for some years past. It is true that some of the novels 
are obviously on a more popular plane than others. In 
fact it has seemed to be the habit of this author to alter- 
nate amusing and frankly sensational concoctions with 
serious works of art. If Mr. Beerbohm calls ‘‘ Teresa 
of Watling Street ’’ a potboiler, for example, he is per- 
haps justified. A few of the short stories also have 
evidently been written for popular magazines, though 
even here some touches of distinction are visible. I 
am not aware, however, of any sense in which the term: 
** potboiler ’’ can justly be applied to novels like ‘* Anna 
of the Five Towns ’’, ‘‘ Leonora ’’, ‘‘ Whom God hath 
Joined ’’, and others. As for the story ‘‘ A Great Man”’, 
its comedic spirit and artistic success are precisely those 
of the recent play which Mr. Beerbohm praises so un- 
grudgingly. Some of the short stories in ‘‘ Tales of 
the Five Towns ’’ come as near to Maupassant, in my 
humble opinion, as anything in English; and ‘ The 
Death of Simon Fuge ’’, one of another collection of 
tales, is not only remarkable, but has merits of a sort 
that would quite preclude it from publication in an 
ordinary English magazine. 

I write this letter not because such work as I have 
named needs vindication, but because an indiscriminate 
relegation of so much that is excellent seems hardly 
fair. In effect it is peculiarly unjust when made on so 
high an authority as Mr. Beerbohm’s. I may add that 
Mr. Bennett’s sensational stories do not seem to me pot- 
boilers in any contemptible sense. Single novels have 
their atmosphere, but there is also the cumulative atmo- 
sphere, so to speak, achieved by an author in a succession 
of works. I venture to fancy that an intelligent reader, 
who had followed at leisure the serious works I have 
particularised, would then find in the so-called popular 
stories by Mr. Bennett a great deal that might excusably 
be missed by the incidental critic. 

I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
An Hasituar READER. 


SIR WILLIAM GAIRDNER’S PAPERS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


3 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 12 May 1909. 
S1r,—In response to the wishes of Lady Gairdner and 


her family, I have undertaken to edit the medical and 


scientific papers and articles of the late Sir William 
Tennant Gairdner, and to preface the collection with a 
biography. 

In order to render the work as worthy as possible of 
the memory of the late Professor, I am desirous of en- 
listing the sympathy and help of his friends. I venture 
therefore to request through your columns that anyone 
who has in his possession any letters or other literary 
remains of Sir William Gairdner will be so kind as tc 
communicate with me. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
G. A. Gissox M.D. 
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OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REvIEw. 
95 Philbeach Gardens S.W. 


Sir,—Every lover of good music ought to be most 
grateful to you for the excellent article published in 
your Review on the Opera. I believe that the 
SarurRDAY is the only paper sufficiently independent 
to publish an article revealing how very unsatis- 
factory the present arrangements are at Covent Garden. 
There was a time when London heard only the best 
operatic artists, but unfortunately this is far from 
being the case at present, and a great many singers of 
distinctly second rank are now engaged for the so-called 
grand season. It is of course impossible to compete 
with the New York Opera, as I understand the members 
of the Syndicate there prefer good performances to divi- 
dends, but for all that the London standard ought not 
to be allowed to sink solow. There are still a fair num- 
ber of good artists who are never heard here, and a visit 
to New York during the winter would most likely suggest 
a few names to the Covent Garden management. A 
conference with Mahler, Toscanini, and Dippel might 
be most productive of good. But, apart from the ques- 
tion of singers, the selection of works given this season 
js so very unsatisfactory. Leaving the extraordinary 
exclusion in these days of Wagner’s works, it is simply 
astounding that Mozart is entirely unrepresented. The 
management are not producing ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’, 
“Figaro ’’, or ‘‘ Flauto Magico ”’ ; the omission of these 
works and ‘‘ Fidelio ’’ during the ‘‘ grand ”’ season is 
nothing short of a disgrace. Coming to new works, it 
would be most interesting to hear one of the Strauss 
operas, and d’Albert’s ‘‘ Tiefland ’’ might be given a 
hearing. One fully realises the enormous difficulties 
that must exist in running the Opera, but at the same 
time, after every allowance has been made, one cannot 
but feel that artistic ideas are given very scanty con- 
sideration at Covent Garden. One therefore feels very 
grateful that at least one critic has the pluck to speak 
aut on behalf of the public.—I remain yours truly, 

C. Symons. 


ORGAN v. ORCHESTRA, re WIDOR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
24 Hotham Road, Putney S.W. 
Sir,—I do not presume to criticise the opinions of 
eminent musicians as to the incompatibility of organ 
and orchestra as they stand. They were not, however, 
always regarded as incompatible, and it is surely worth 
while to inquire how far the blame now cast upon the 
organ in the abstract is due to the concrete modern 
example : a brutal and intractable machine, not only 
warring with music generally, but inevitably vitiating 
to the ear of any musician given to the handling of it. 
Tuomas Casson. 


HOW TO SAVE THE NORFOLK HOLBEIN. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

8 May 1909. 

Sir,—No one could be more sorry than myself to lose 
the ‘ Duchess of Milan ’’ from the National Gallery. 
There is a method of raising the necessary funds which 
may be worth consideration. 

The Board of Education are providing art training for 
about 140,000 students annually, the great majority of 
whom have no possible market for their work. Even if 
there should be some genius among them, would it not 
be better for him to be trained in the schools of difficulty 
such as many great masters knew? Is it not even 
Possible that a youth with Holbein’s power, in a crowded 
school with all modern facilities, might be drilled into 
something commonplace? 

y not simply take the funds away from the art 
schools of the Board of Education to pay for the Holbein 
and some other masterpieces of the past? 

It might even be wiser to provide rare opportunity for 
great decorative work to the very rare man capable of 
enriching our national art rather than to induce 180,000 
youths a year to “‘ take up ”’ art as a profession. 

Faithfully yours, A. L. M. 


REVIEWS. 
THE MYSTERY OF, WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“William Morris.” By Alfred Noyes. (English Men 
of Letters Series.) London: Macmillan. 1908. 
2s. net. 


\/ WED externally, and with any swiftness, Morris’ 
life must always have something of the bewilder- 
ing effect of one of his own prose-romances—those rapid 
drifts of bright inconsequent pictures, like painted cards 
cast down by a cryptic player; and the main problem, 
therefore, confessed or concealed, of all his bio- 
graphers and critics has been to discover the secret 
system that guided the player’s hand, to fit all 
those varied activities into one vivid unanimous 
design. ‘“‘I am large—I contain multitudes ”’, 
bellowed Whitman; and Morris might have echoed 
the proud roar. It is not merely that he was 
‘* the poetic upholsterer ’’, that he ‘‘ wrote ‘ David 
Balfours ’ and built lighthouses too ’’—stamping from 
architecture to painting, from painting to poetry, from 
poetry to prose, from prose to carpentry, to dyeing, to 
weaving, to printing, to tub-thumping, to pamphleteer- 
ing. Nor is it even that any one of these activities, on 
analysis, splits up into a further range of opposites—his 
poetry, for instance, flying apart into a mad medley of 
materials quarried in the most diverse centuries and 
soils, in Athens and Iceland, in Arabia and Provence. 
For every one of these elements, every one of 
these activities, was but the frank projection of a 
constant instinct; and in the centre of the turmoil, 
behind this ring of contrasts, there lay an organism 
more baffling still: the simple-hearted human who 
kept all these instincts packed peacefully together in 
a single brain. ‘‘ Do I contradict myself? ’’ he too 
might have easily enquired. ‘‘ Very well, then—I con- 
tradict myself.’’ He identified himself with Sigurd the 
Volsung, and adopted Joe Gargery as his prototype. He 
has been compared, very justly, with Dr. Johnson, and, 
no less acutely, with Don Quixote. He had the close, 
filmed eye of the dreamer ; ‘‘ His eyes ’’, wrote Burne- 
Jones, ‘‘ were the most inexpressive I ever saw ’’ ; and 
the body and bearing of a North Sea skipper. ‘‘ Beg 
pardon, sir,’’ said the man in Kensington High Street, 
‘* but weren’t you once captain of the ‘ Sea Swallow’? ”’ 
He hated vagueness as furiously as Blake—and admired 
Maeterlinck ; never hunted, but revelled in Jorrocks ; 
wrote ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere ’’, was profoundly 
influenced by ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe ’’, and devoured 
railroad fiction rapaciously. He was a simple-hearted 
visionary, and a very successful man of affairs. He was 
a child to the end of his days and as loving as a child; 
but for other children he had small affection. No 
voluptuary ever revelled more ecstatically in the physical 
satisfactions of life; and no anchorite ever dwelt more 
insistently upon their transience and vanity. He passed 
at a stride from the wizard moons and nightmare voices 
of ‘‘ Rapunzel ’’ to the sun-drenched lullabies of ‘‘ The 
Earthly Paradise ’’. He was bourgeois by birth, a 
democrat by creed, and a haughty aristocrat by temper. 
He had exuberant sympathy for the poor; and was 
never known (as Rossetti pointed out) to give a penny 
to a beggar. And so on interminably. Plainly, then, 
the biographer, the critic, who would summarise all 
these aspects—giving them to us, not in rotation, but 
super-imposed so deftly that they swim into a common 
image—must come unusually equipped. He too must 
know something, sympathetically, of the tempers of 
both zsthete and ascetic; he too must be an habitué 
of many civilisations, and know the roads that lead 
cast of the sun and west of the moon; and (this above 
all) he too must be possessed not only by a delicate 
love for poetry but by a passionate appreciation of the 
fabric of life itself. 

So that there is nothing querulous in the suggestion 
that of all the efforts which have yet been made none has 
been more than partial. Great names have not been 
lacking: Swinburne and Pater, Mr. Mackail, Mr. 
Symons, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Shaw, and a dozen others have 
each covered a canvas; but each has either beyun by 
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blurring every other portrait in the gallery or has ended 
by excluding from his scheme some piece of bright 
colour, that seemed integral to all the rest. Thus Mr. 
Mackail believes that the central unifying motive of 
Morris’ life was nothing less than ‘‘ the reconstruction 
of the civilised life of mankind ’’; while Mr. Symons, 
on the other hand, precisely inverts this conception, and 
sees those attempts at social reconstruction as nothing 
more than the chance-children of a central instinct for 
design—an instinct that expressed itself now in paint, 
now in coloured words, and lastly in the bodies of 
living men and women. And whilst Mr. Symons 
thus sees a delicate zsthetic impulse linking his life 
into unity, another poet, Lionel Johnson, asserted 
its true leit-motiv to be a burly, bucolic hunger 
for ‘‘ the primal entities of nature’’. And so through- 
out, sketch defeating sketch: each one partial. Of 
them all it is perhaps Walter Pater’s early silver- 
point that still remains the most inclusive. Unlike 
Swinburne’s sanguine study (flung down frankly as 
a rousing view-hulloa) it gains more than it loses 
by being done prematurely, before the abounding 
activities of Morris’ later life had come to perturb 
the scene still further. For Pater, in his funda- 
mental way, saw that the leap from ‘‘ King Arthur’s 
Tomb ”’ to ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ’’ was something 
more than a merely technical transition; he perceived 
in it a kind of monkish recoil, a frightened revulsion 
from juestionable twilit shapes to the simple sanities of 
corn and sea and sun; and if one approaches the hurly- 
burly of subsequent efforts with this clue in hand the 
whole thing does seem to stiffen dramatically out into a 
continuous and cumulative design. His whole life be- 
comes a kind of fighting retreat ; and all his activities a 
long sequence of desperate defences and redoubts. 
Frightened by the dark, his child-mind sought fran- 
tically for solidity : he would build barricades of solid 
beauty, substantiate his dreams, weight the immaterial 
loveliness of poetry with the concrete beauty of burly 
print and paper. He knew of course that the darkness 
was more enduring than these gross, comfortable 
things, that he had no real power to delay ‘‘ quick- 
coming death ’’; but the knowledge merely forced him 
to still more frantic labours : like a man hotly besieged 
he flung up wild barricades of tables and chairs and 
brocades ; until at last, in his extremity, he reached the 
most living and most mortal of all earthly fabrics, the 
solid bodies of actual men and women. 

And Mr. Noyes? If the author of ‘‘ The Forest of 
Wild Thyme ”’ possesses any of the virtues one ascribes 
to him, he himself would earnestly desire that his little 
sketch should be forgotten. It is a curiously weak and 
slipshod effort, abounding in tushery. Mr. Noyes has 
his own little shot at the problem of course ; he too tries 
to disclose the spiritual continuity in Morris’ work ; but 
in place of Mr. Mackail’s ripe dignity or Pater’s virile 
subtlety or Mr. Symons’ delicacy or Mr. Yeats’ distinc- 
tion, he has nothing but a gushing admiration for some 
of Morris’ work, a plainly perfunctory acquaintance 
with the rest and an abounding facility in coining 
shoddy metaphors. Not by this kind of technique will 
the ultimate portrait be painted ; and the faux pas of the 
English Men of Letters editor is a reminder, slightly 
irritating, that the portrait is still unachieved. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
“The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied in 


Saint Catherine of Genoa and her Friends.” By 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 2 vols. London: 


Dent. 1909. 21s. net. 

“pas book—to take its own testimony—embodies 

well-nigh all that the writer has been able to learn 
and to test in the matter of religion during now some 
thirty years of adult life. As a Catholic and a lay lover 
of religion he offers his own conclusions to the test and 
judgment of his fellow-Christians and of the Catholic 
Church. Born in Italy, of a Scottish mother, he came 
under the influence of Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ’’ and devoted himself to the study of 
mysticism as illustrated by the Life of Catterinetta Fiesca 


Adorna and her friends. His choice of this particular 
subject was due to two causes: there was, in the first 
place, a deep attraction to the saint’s doctrine of the 
soul’s self-chosen intrinsic purification, and, secondly, 
the discovery that the records of her life and doctrine 
were in a state of apparently hopeless complication. Ip 
respect of his text (if the term will serve) the writer is 
thus the reverent Higher Critic of a religious biography; 
and in one of its three aspects his book is offered as ‘* one 
more detailed example of the laws which govern such 
growths and of the critical method necessary for the 
tracing out of their operation ’’. 

This part of the book—the historico-critical con. 
stituent—impels us to plead for caution in the applica. 
tion of the method to other records and herein to the 
gospels. The Joannine Gospel is described as Pauline 
and as containing a predominantly subjective strain in 
contrast with the objective character attributed to the 
substance of the Synoptic tradition. In the discussion 
of the sources from which Catherine derived her con- 
ceptions it is hinted that in the Joannine writings facts 
have been manipulated and re-set—if (that is) they con- 
tain any kernel of historical truth at all. It is said, for 
example : ‘‘ Already at the Jordan Andrew and Nathaniel 
have declared Jesus to be the Christ the Son of God; yet 
they His disciples are said to have believed in Him at 
Cana in consequence of His miracle there.’’ At first the 
reader who believes in the historic claims of the fourth 
gospel and in its particular value as a master-key to the 
right understanding of the other fragmentary records is 
inclined to hope that his belief is to be endorsed. The 
inference actually drawn is this: ‘‘ We thus get in John 
precisely the same logically paradoxical but psycho- 
logically and spiritually most accurate and profound com- 
bination of an apparent completeness of faith at each 
point of special illumination with a sudden re-beginning 
and impulsive upward shifting of the soul’s light and 
believing.’’ 

Now this document is accepted as generally authentic 
by some students of the period which it pretends to 
pourtray. Jewish scholars in particular are inclined to 
treat it with respect. As yet their study of the gospels 
is only beginning, and the end is in the future. As yet 
they can speak impartially, and their acceptance of the 
fourth gospel deserves attention. To be assured that 
in details this document is also psychologically most 
accurate is all to the good: logical paradoxes are not 
unknown in the history of mankind. But the 
biographer of S. Catherine presents a statement of 
‘*the general forms and laws which regulate the 
growth of all religious devotional biography”. 
General laws do not take account of particular circum- 
stances ; and circumstances alter cases. 

There are three of these laws: ‘‘ the law of contem- 
porary, simultaneous, spontaneous variation of appre- 
hension; the law of posterior, successive, reflective 
variation of elaboration ; the law of conservation, juxta- 
position and identification.’’ Applying these laws to 
the New Testament corpus our author obtains results 
which effectually exclude our first impression. To the 
first of these tendencies or stages he refers only ‘‘ the 
Aramaic annotations of the apostle Levi-Matthew and 
the reminiscences of another eye-witness, presumably 
S. Peter’’. The Joannine writings belong to the 
second; they are, in fact, regarded not as an indepen- 
dent record but as an interpretation of the primary 
authorities, and an interpretation affected by S. Paul 
at that. 

Few would deny that the fourth gospel, as we have 
it in the Greek, has a veil over its face; but it is 
surely possible to maintain that there is something 
historically true behind the veil. The extent and con- 
tents of the Aramaic annotations are in dispute; the 
reminiscences of S. Peter were conditioned by the 
occasions and the circumstances which preceded their 
embodiment in the second gospel. The fourth gospel 
—to pass for the present the man who tried to write true 
history in the third—may contain an interpretation of 
the teaching of Jesus, but its facts are not therefore 
fictions because they are not found elsewhere. 

It is a fashionable and already a traditional dogma 
that the second gospel, or sundry parts of it, constitute 
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the standard by which all else must be tested, if it or 
they do not comprise the whole of our trustworthy 
information. The dogma is published cheaply on the 
pookstalls of the railway stations. In the cheaper 
editions you will find, as you would expect to find, that 
there is less of S. Mark and relatively more of vague 
and volatile ideas. Such dogmas are much to the mind 
of the populace. It is not difficult to accept them, and 
they accord with natural tendencies. It is a detail of 
ancient history that Jesus Christ was crucified—if, 
indeed, He ever lived. His distinctive teaching (if He 
ever taught at all) was an abnormal insistence upon 
the necessity of self-sacrifice. He was a Jew, and the 
sacred books of the Church which claims Him as its 
founder, though they exist in English and German, 
are translations from unknown tongues. Ancient 
history is a Camarina to the modern man or (to use his 
language) it is anathema marantha. The other dis- 
abilities of this faith are equally patent. Such a dogma 
js therefore like a new knife in the hand of a boy. 
For this if for no other reason we venture to plead 
with Baron von Higel that he should reconsider this 
matter of the fourth gospel, before he issues the second 
edition of his great apologia for religion. He appre- 
ciates the dim illumination precedent to the dawn of 
life and light in the person of Christ; but—with all 
deference to his many-sided culture and his wide and 
deep experience—he does not seem to take right account 
of the temporal and local environment of nascent 
Christianity. 

Levi-Matthew and S. Peter were not the only eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus. Paul was not the only 
Pharisee who believed in Him and brought into His ser- 
vice a mature theology. The Jews of those days were 
looking for a deliverer, and found one here and another 
there. As each failed in turn or in turn forfeited his 
divine commission by disobedience to the law, they 
looked back. Prophet and priests, warriors, and even 
foreign emperors had been among the servants of their 
God: they could only wait to see whom God would 
send them now. In the dark ages which preceded the 
dawn there had been many such deliverers. In the 
history of that Jew, who deserves to be known as Flavius 
Josephus, there are prophets and scribes and robbers 
who by action or retirement endeavoured to realise the 
teign of God. None of them was styled Messiah, if we 
can trust the records: the recorders knew of their dis- 
comfiture, and in any case the title was, so far as we 
But—and here 
we come back to our example of John’s deviations—the 
word means anointed, and its application to any of 
God’s messengers implies recognition by some com- 
petent authority. 

John Baptist greeted Jesus with a scripture. So the 
rabbi Aqiba greeted Bar Cochba. It would have been 
difficult for any prophet or prominent person to avoid 
being hailed by someone as God’s envoy. In fine, the 
fourth gospel is in touch with the life of the time and 
its vocabulary is essentially Hebraic. 

The application of these laws to the gospels is after 
all subsidiary to the great purpose of the book. It con- 
tains a survey of all the philosophers from Plato to 
Schopenhauer, and a chapter devoted to ‘‘ the place of 
psychophysic matters in the life-system of the great 
mystical saints ’’. As a plea for ‘‘ that large asceticism 
which alone can effect within the same soul a fruitful 
co-habitation of . . . social religion, the scientific habit 
of mind and the mystical element of religion ’’, we can 
only commend it most warmly and treasure it most 
gratefully. It is a good book in the highest sense of 
‘the term, and its place is beside the works of Philo 
Judeus. 


ALWAYS ‘‘ THE CASTLE ”’. 


“Dublin Castle and the Irish People.” By R. Barry 
O’Brien. London: Kegan Paul. 1909. 7s. 6d. net 


‘THE prime cause of Irish discontent was once 

diagnosed as the fact that ‘‘ the Government never 
Dublin Castle is permanent. Mr. O’Brien, 
who heartily dislikes the present system of government 


in Ireland, attributes its defects to Dublin Castle being 
controlled from London. He refrains from the wild 
accusations against the Castle that form the stock-in- 
trade of so many Irish politicians, and this is to his 
credit. He does not regard it as a den of thieves or 
traitors: he sees that Irish officials are as honest and 
conscientious as their neighbours. But since the Chief 
Secretary is hardly ever an Irishman—and the few 
Irishmen who have filled the post have been fiercely 
abused by their compatriots—it follows that the Castle 
(however worthy its officials) is a bulwark of alien 
rule, and therefore anathema. This thesis is developed 
at great length in an amorphous work describing 
every Board and Department in Ireland, too much 
biassed to be of much use as a book of reference, 
too closely crammed with details and figures to be 
easily read. When the author wearies of copying direc- 
tories he inserts an imaginary or real conversation on 
Irish politics, often amusing, sometimes instructive. 
The book is most skilfully constructed, alike in its state- 
ments and its omissions, to appeal to the English Liberal 
mind. Mr. O’Brien is careful never to define his terms : 
his business is not to think clearly, but to write effectively, 
with an eye to people who never think. Of course the 
orthodox Liberal has by anticipation admitted the case 
here presented. If it is true that a majority of unedu- 
cated people of any portion of the world’s surface is 
entitled to have the form of government which its wire- 
pullers choose to demand, then it is clear that the govern- 
ment of Ireland offends against sound principles. Lord 
John Russell enunciated this doctrine as applicable to 
every part of Europe except Ireland : Mr. Gladstone ex- 
tended it to Ireland—and Mr. Birrell brought in an Irish 
Council Bill. 

This book is largely a eulogy of Mr. Birrell, who is 
complimentarily described as a Scotsman and as “‘ running 
himself ’’—unlike some of his predecessors at the Chief 
Secretary’s Lodge—and contains much special pleading 
for the Land Bill by which Mr. Birrell, at the prompting 
of Mr. John Dillon, hopes to upset the land purchase 
settlement and to hand Connaught over to be governed 
by the United Irish League. But these points are of 
ephemeral interest. It is of more importance tg 
examine tlie author’s views on the system of Irish 
government. 

He begins gaily by a list of Viceroys and Chief Secre- 
taries, labelled according to race, creed, and degree of 
‘* sympathy with the people ’’. He takes care not to ask 
himself what ‘‘ the people ’’ means, and to what ‘*‘ sym- 
pathy ’’ amounts. Of course ‘‘ the people ’’ to an Irish 
‘Nationalist simply means that particular section which is 
agitating, or may be induced to agitate, at the moment. 
In the ’eighties the farmers were ‘‘ the people ”’ : to-day 
the labourers have discovered that ‘‘ the land for the 
people ’’ meant nothing for the labourer, while many 
Roman Catholic Nationalist farmers who belonged to 
‘* the people ’’ twenty years ago are now having their 
cattle driven by ‘‘ the people ’’. To judge from the 
recent National Convention in Dublin, the voice of the 
‘* people of Ireland ”’ is not uninfluenced on occasion by 
the concerted action of excursionists from the slums of 
Belfast. But analysis is not Mr. O’Brien’s strong point. 
He displays in a fine degree the pedantry of Separatism : 
to him the King is always ‘‘ the English King ’’. He 
quietly assumes another advantage by deciding that Irish 
Nationalists are genuine Irish politicians, however 
obedient they may be to English Liberalism, whereas 
Irish Conservatives are hangers-on of aa English party. 
It is of great interest to note that Mr. O’Brien does not 
care to discuss the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Irish politics. The innocent English reader 
will be inclined to fancy the political priest extinct! In 
the very complex web of Irish life Mr. O’Brien recog- 
nises merely two strands, the People (Irish) and the 
Government (English assisted by renegade Irishmen). 
This greatly simplifies the problem. 

So much for his postulates. False analogies are also 
called into play. He seems to regard William Wallace 
and Wolfe Tone as having occupied practically identical 
political positions. He is not always as careful as he 
might be about facts. Thus he must know that it is 


malicious nonsense to pretend, as he does, that in the 
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nineteenth century ‘‘ the forces of the English Crown 
were employed to shoot down Irish peasants because they 
refused to pay tithes to the parsons of an English Pro- 
testant Church ’’. Refusal to pay tithes is not quite the 
same’ thing as the murder of tithe-proctors. But while 
his statements are uniformly biassed against the landed 
gentry and the officials, it is only fair to say that the 
sentence just quoted stands almost alone: as a rule he 
allows himself licence only in his inferences. But he 
goes sadly astray about the action of Government 
towards the teaching of the Irish language, a question 
now exciting much feeling in Ireland. He says truly that 
before 1878 nothing was paid for Irish, but in that year 
a payment was arranged of ten shillings a pass per pupil 
in primary schools for a three years’ course. Then he 
jumps to 1905, when he represents the fees (then amount- 
ing to £14,000 a year) as having been abolished. But 
they were not abolished then—though notice was given 
that they would be—and in the intervening years much 
had happened. In 1900 “‘ results fees ’’ in all subjects 
in primary schools were abolished, but fees for certain 
extra branches ’’ (including Irish) taught outside 
schoc! hours were continued. In 1904 the fees for Irish 
amounted to £12,069, and teachers in some schools 
which were “‘ inefficient ’’ generally were making nearly 
£40 a year by the pretence of teaching Irish. In 1905 
the Irish fees were not abolished, as Mr. O’Brien thinks, 
but were graduated from 3s. to 12s. a pupil (a change 
which he ascribes to 1907). In 1906, according to him, 
Mr. Bryce re-established fees ranging from 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
(‘‘ instead of 1os.’’), the fact being that besides these 
fees (which were extended to lower standards) £1000 
a year was set apart for teaching Irish to teachers and 
in evening schools, and, in addition, a capitation grant 
of 4s. a child was given in Irish-speaking districts to 
schools adopting the bi-lingual programme. In 1907, 
according to Mr. O’Brien, the 3s. to 123. was introduced 
for the first time: in fact it was reintroduced, and the 
capitation grant was raised to one ranging from 4s. to 
8s. achild. We fear that this summary is tedious, but it 
is salutary to check Mr. O’Brien in detail, and when the 
British taxpayer realises that he is now finding £21,000 
a year, and may soon be finding over £30,000, for the 
teaching of Irish, and that by its grants to ‘‘ extern 
teachers ’’ the Treasury is subsidising the Gaelic League, 
whose rank and file (though not its figureheads) are con- 
stantly preaching Separatism, these dull figures may 
become interesting. Mr. O’Brien’s readers will find it 
very hard to discover the supremely important fact that 
the cost of primary education in Ireland is almost en- 
tirely defrayed not, as in England and Scotland, from 
the local rates but from imperial taxes. His omission 
to emphasise this point weakens his discussion of 
financial questions and to some extent vitiates his 
criticisms on the handling of the Irish development grant. 
It is claimed that Irish government is as extravagant as 
as it is unpopular : Ireland after paying for domestic ad- 
ministration contributes less than two millions a year to 
imperial services, while Scotland pays about six millions. 
Mr. O’Brien thinks that a Dublin Parliament would be 
economical : he suppresses all mention of the scandalous 
extravagance of the Dublin Corporation. But he seems 
to forget that the State expends in Ireland (perhaps not 
always wisely, but emphatically in deference to Irish 
demands) much money for which there is no equivalent 
imperial expenditure in England or Scotland. The Irish 
Land Commission (expenditure on which he thinks 
justifiable), many charges under the Board of Works and 
the Department of Agriculture, and capital expenditure 
on railways which private enterprise could not profitably 
undertake, have no counterpart on this side of the Irish 
Sea. Our author hides the facts that under Mr. Birrell 
the expenditure on the Royal Irish Constabulary has 
grown enormously, and that a superfluous judgeship has 
been retained because the patronage was useful. 

We had noted many other points, but must content 
ourselves with two. In pursuance of the Nationalist 
understanding that anything connected with Sir Horace 
Plunkett must be belittled, Mr. O’Brien (taking his cue 
from Mr. Birrell) has entirely failed to set forth the 
remarkable association of popular elective bodies with 
the central government in the Department of Agricul- 


ture, which was, as its first Vice-President said, “ buil 
out of the newly established local government system ”, 
Sir Horace Plunkett (‘‘ Irish—Protestant—out of sym. 
pathy ’’ no doubt Mr. O’Brien would say) invariably 
guided his policy by the opinion of the Council of Agricui. 
ture: Mr. T. W. Russell Scotch—Protestant—in 
sympathy ’’) bluntly told the Council that if it did not 
accept his dictation, he would go to the Imperial Parlia. 
ment to overrule it. Of course these inconvenient facts 
are not to be found in the book. 

The second matter concerns the administration of 
justice. Mr. O’Brien talks the usual cant about jury. 
packing (forgetting that Mr. Bryce and Mr. Birrell have 
packed juries in the sense of challenging in the trial 
of agrarian conspirators fellow-members of agrarian con- 
spiracies). He has the effrontery to pretend that the 
unpaid magistracy is at the beck and call of the Castle, 
when he must know that in agrarian trials the Nationalist 
magistrates flock from all parts of a county to the place 
of trial in order to defeat justice. He accuses the judges 
of being Unionist partisans and behaving as such in 
making *‘ political ’’ charges to grand juries. Now here 
Mr. O’Brien is making a much more serious admission 
than he recognises. If itis ‘‘ politics ’’ to denounce boy- 
cotting and intimidation, that can be only because this 
lawlessness-—this negation of the elementary rights of 
the individual—is part of the political creed of the 
Nationalist party. Of course we knewhis to be the 
truth, but we hardly expected Mr. O’Brien to testify 
to it. 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


“Sheffield Plate.’ By H. N. Veitch. London: Bell. 
1908. 25s. net. 


Shes literature on the minor arts and crafts of England 
is rapidly becoming extensive. One of the later 
contributions is a book on old Sheffield plate—a ware 
which, as all collectors know, was invented in the York- 
shire town of that name in 1742. It was produced, as 
electro-plate was in our own time, to meet the demand 
for a cheaper ware with the appearance of silver itself. 
The inventor was one Thomas Bolsover, whose energies 
were solely directed in applying his invention to the 
manufacture of small things such as buttons, buckles 
and snuff-boxes. Its application to the production of 
large vessels for domestic purposes—jugs, cups and the 
like—was due to the enterprise of the inventor’s appren- 
tice, Joseph Hancock. If we must choose a period 
when the art reached its highest level of excellence it 
would be the years between 1770 and 1790, when the 
architect, Robert Adam, was exercising a strong in- 
fluence on art in England. A pretty hot-water jug 
in the well-known Adam style, of highly finished work- 
manship, is one of the numerous illustrations in the book. 
Needless to add, most of the designs of Sheffield plate 
were based upon those of contemporary silver-plate. 
One of the most interesting features in the volume is 
the series of illustrations from a maker’s priced cata- 
logue, believed to be that of Nathaniel Smith and Com- 
pany, published between 1785 and 1800. But another 
equally interesting and valuable priced and illustrated 
catalogue, marked with the initials ‘‘ T. L. and Co.”, 
which doubtless represent Thomas Law and Company, 
of Sheffield (1805-1811), appears to have escaped the 
notice of the author. Important collections like that 
formed by Mr. A. J. Bethell have been drawn upon to 
provide illustrations of representative specimens of old 
Sheffield plate in existence to-day. In this connexion 
we may express regret that Mr. Veitch did not con- 
vince himself that the important collection made by 
Viscountess Wolseley was still in her possession before 
adding her name to the illustrations. It went over to 
New York some few years ago. Another error is the 1n- 
clusion of an illustration of Colonel Cane’s collection of 
Irish potato rings, which are silver, not Sheffield, plate. 
As with pewter so with this ware, its manufacture 
was not confined to the place of its invention. It was 
made in Dublin at an early date, and later in London, 
Birmingham, and Nottingham, as well as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The author has compiled valuable lists of the 
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makers at these places. From England the process in 
a modified form crossed the Channel to France, Holland, 
and even to Russia, where a large number of ecclesias- 
tical vessels were made for the ritual of the Orthodox 
Church. We remember seeing several lamps made of 
plated copper in Russian churches, and one at least is in 
use in the Russian Embassy church in London. 

Mr. Veitch has omitted to mention the delightful old 
Sheffield plate made in America. We have seen many 


- pieces with colonial furniture in such old places as Salem 


in Massachusetts. Much of it was no doubt made at 
Boston, where silver-plate had been wrought since the 
seventeenth century. 

The book contains a valuable account of sham pieces 
of old Sheffield plate offered for sale not only in the 
old towns of England but also in New York and other 
American cities. The chapters on the technical manu- 
facture of the ware, the illustrations of makers’ marks 
and the long lists of makers, previously mentioned, 
will be found useful by the collector of this essentially 
English ware. 


NOVELS. 


“Beyond the Sky-line.”’ By Robert Aitken. London: 
Murray. 1909. 6s. 


The short story is excellent as a production pro- 
vided it has qualities other than shortness. Here we 
have a collection of short stories, and being long rather 
than short they are more than ordinarily excellent. The 
cheap magazine is now supposed to be the home of the 
short story; but the exigencies of the cheap magazine 
or the idiosyncrasies of the editors require that they 
should be very short, so that we have reached a period 
of decadence in the short story, which currently is devoid 
of character, incident, or reflection, leaving nothing but 
its shortness. The short story has been acquiring 
during recent years another characteristic, which, un- 
fortunately, is largely represented in this collection. 
Nearly all of them suffer from the vague opening of the 
impressionist school. We imagine the author as a 
grandiloquent personage flirting fragments of ideas 


before the puzzled brain of the poor reader, requiring | 


him to gather them up and piece them together. Readers 
occasionally tire of this, believing that it is the author’s 
business to tell the story, and not the reader’s to dig 
for it. Many a reader, we fear, will be deterred by the 
opening paragraph of the first story of this collection 
from turning over the page, and will thereby be the losers 
of much agreeable entertainment. The ends of the 
stories suffer from the same defect—affectation of the 
suggestive and tortuous description of the commonplace. 
There is drama enough in the ends of these stories to 
realise a thrill without having recourse to enigma; but 
what can any reader make of this passage: ‘‘ He heard 
footsteps above him, and rising hurriedly, was aware 
of the dead girl’s living face peering down upon him ’’? 
The dead girl, it may be mentioned, was lying by his side 
as he dug her grave. He had been with this dead form 
all night and yet he was aware of its ‘‘ living face’’ 
peering down upon him. ‘‘ Delilah’’, a story of the 
Boer war, has none of these defects, and its pathos is 
perfect of its kind. The same may be said of ‘‘ The 
Brand of Cain ’’, which in its plot is strikingly original ; 
so also ‘‘ The Unlighted Shrine’’. The scenes of the 
stories range over the whole half-civilised globe, and 
are typical of the white man’s task, and how he is 
achieving it. 


“When a Woman Woos.”’ 
London: Nash. 1909. 6s. 


Mr. Charles Marriott is one of the most intellectual 
of our younger novelists. He has a grip on life, but 
his appeal is ever rather to the head than to the heart. 
He is somewhat cold and detached even in his most 
Passionate passages. He interests by his skill; he 


By Charles Marriott. 


arouses admiration by his masterly analysis of 
character ; but he does not thrill the reader or stir his 
pulses. He is a little too dispassionate. He is so 
conscious always of the two sides to every question 


that he will not press unduly his own point of view. 
In his horror of over-emphasis he seems sometimes a 
little colourless. ‘‘ If only he would let himself go ”’, 
one thinks perhaps, ‘‘ if only sometimes he were blinded 
by prejudice or by passion ’’—well, we might love 
him better and admire him less. But then, what relief 
from the slipshod sentences of so many modern 
novelists to turn to his polished periods, his happy 
phrases! What a delightful sense of security possesses 
the reader as he passes pleasantly from page to page 
with the certain knowledge that nowhere will his most 
fastidious sense be outraged either by clumsy com- 
position or confused thought! ‘* When a Woman 
Woos’’ is a subtle psychological study. | It is the 
story of a character who is a queer mixture of child- 
like innocence and womanly guile. In its fidelity, its 
insight into the intricate workings of a woman’s mind 
the book is an achievement. Audrey Tregarthen 
is a real creation. She is true. By a skilful suc- 
cession of happy touches Mr. Marriott has produced 
a life-sized portrait. The reader would recognise 
Audrey anywhere. Whether he loves her or whether 
he disapproves of her—and he may do both—he knows 
that she exists, and she will take her place in his. 
mental kingdom with the other literary heroines who 
have their abode there. She is unforgettable. The 
novel is a fine instance of true realism as opposed to 
the stuff, alternately foul and glaring, which often passes 
under the name. ‘* When a Woman Woos”’ is in 
many ways the best thing Mr. Marriott has done. 


“The ‘ Half-Moon'.’’ By Ford Madox Hueffer. London : 
Nash. 1909. 6s. 

In spite of certain mannerisms which are apt to be 
a little trying at times, Mr. Hueffer is an excellent 
story-teller. He is almost always interesting, and his 
work has about it an aroma that makes it dis- 
tinctive and memorable. There is nothing mean or 
niggardly in his methods. He paints always on a large 
canvas with a free hand, and he is not sparing of his 
colours. ‘*‘ The ‘ Half-Moon’’’ is an example of his 
methods at their best. It deals with the story of 
Edward Colman, a freeman of Rye, who in the early 
days of the reign of King James I. set sail for the 
New World in the ‘‘ Half-Moon’’, and was the first 
European to die between the shores of the Hudson 
River. The author gives a very good picture ot 
Rye in the seventeenth century, with its population of 
foreign Protestants, Dutch, German, and Huguenot. 
Interwoven with the tale of adventure is a pretty 
love-story. 


“Sparks.” By M.E. Ames. London: Thynne. 1908. 
2s. 6d. 

Clumsily commandeering a verse from Isaiah, the 
writer of this illiterate book means by ‘‘ Sparks ”’ 
Infidelity, Christian Science, Ritualism, Sacerdotalisnt 
and the ** New Theology ”’ (a few other sparks may have 
escaped us), all of which are completely extinguished in 
the course of some three hundred pages, in conversations 
between people of the sort who say ‘‘ This is Ar ’’ when 
pleased. It is a pity that the scraps of Latin which in 
this story they are made to use were not corrected by 
someone with a knowledge of the language. We are 
less surprised to find that the spelling of Keble’s name 
equally stumps this very ill-equipped author. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Douglas Cause.” Edited by A. Francis Steuart. Glasgow: 
Hodge. 1909. 5s, net. 

As the Tichborne case was the most famous known in 
England in which the right to a title and estates was con- 
tested, so the Douglas case was the greatest ever known in 
Scotland. In the Tichborne trial the point was the identity 
of an heir; in the Douglas the question was one of legitimacy. 
Lady Jane Douglas was heiress of Archibald Duke of Douglas. 
In 1746 she married secretly, at the mature age of forty-nine, 
Colonel John Steuart, and her marriage had not been dis- 
closed when, in her fifty-first year, it was announced that she 
had given birth to twins, who became known as Lords Archi- 
bald and Sholto Douglas; the former being the claimant to 
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the Douglas title and estates. The Duke of Hamilton was the 
principal contestant, who declared that the whole story of 
the birth was false. The cause came on in 1761 on the death 
of Lady Jane’s brother, and in the Court of Session and the 
House of Lords it lasted for eight years. It excited immense 
interest both in England and Scotland. The story was full of 
romance and mystery and alleged forgery and fraud. Two 
of the great Scottish families were concerned, and vast estates 
were at stake. Perhaps there was some Jacobite sympathy 
with the alleged son of the Jacobite Colonel Steuart, the 
Hamiltons and Douglases being Hanoverians. This and the 
£100,000 of bets on the issue may have combined to stir up 
the Edinburgh mob to break the windows of the Scottish 
Judges who decided against young Archibald Douglas. And 
it was only by the casting vote of President Dundas that the 
opinions of fifteen Judges became an adverse judgment. The 
ouse of Lords reversed the decision, and the Scottish Judges 
again had their windows broken. It is to be noted that the 
witnesses were not examined and cross-examined in Court. 
The proceedings were carried on as they used to be in the 
Court of Chancery by documentary depositions and inter- 
rogatories. Boswell reports a conversation with Johnson on 
the case. Boswell was one of the Scottish counsel for the 
young Douglas, and he made the most of his rather undis- 
tinguished part in his accustomed manner. The reader will 
probably agree with Johnson’s opinion that “ a more dubious 
determination of any question cannot be imagined ’’. The 
actual decision matters not now, but the story itself is one 
of the rarer dramas of life. And besides the drama, the editor 
has given us the chorus in the varied and from all points 
subtle judgments delivered by the whole Scottish Judicial 
Bench, including Kames and Monboddo, and by the finest 
judicial intellect of England in the persons of Lord Camden 
and Lord Mansfield. 
‘‘The Panama Canal and its Makers.” By Vaughan Cornish. 
London: Unwin. 1909. 5s. 

Mr. Cornish’s book will be a disappointment to readers 
who go to it expecting to find evidence of American mis- 
calculations and bungling in Panama. Holding the view 
that the Isthmus is ‘the most interesting place in the 
world’’ at this moment, he went out as an independent 
inquirer. His qualifications were ample. <A doctor of science 
and a student of geography and geology, he wanted to see for 
himself what really is being done to pierce the neck of land 
which, as he says, has hitherto been a barrier between two 
oceans without being a bridge between two continents. He is 
able to report that the Panama Canal scheme is, in the lan- 
guage of America, ‘‘ an honest proposition’’. By the time 
it is constructed it will possibly have cost $500,000,000—that 
is more than five times as much as the Suez Canal—but the 
Americans have made a progress where others have failed, 
which would not be unworthy of the British engineering 
record in Egypt and elsewhere. There is indeed every pro- 
spect now that the Canal may be completed by 1915. The 
achievement of the Americans has not been in engineering 
only. They appear to have attacked successfully the malaria- 
distributing mosquito, so that the chief terror of the country 
is gradually being eliminated. To what extent Panama 
can ever be the home of the white man, Mr. Cornish does 
not attempt to say, but he seems to think that if the mothers 
and fathers can stand the climate the children will be safe. 
That surely is the reverse of the rule. White parents may 
pass their lives in certain climates without serious loss of 
vitality, but their children and their grandchildren become 
more and more inert. Manitoba, with its extremes of cold, 
to which Mr. Cornish refers, is not an analogy. However, 
there is no doubt that in Panama, as on the west coast of 
Africa, science is rendering possible much that a few years 
ago was regarded as hopeless. Mr. Cornish’s account of the 
operations on the Canal and along its banks will appeal to 
both the scientific and the general reader. His snapshot 
illustrations do not help us much. 
‘‘The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio.” 

4vols. 60s. 

Mr. Nutt issues as part of the Tudor Translations two 
volumes, the whole to be complete in four, of a reprint of the 
first practically complete edition of ‘‘'The Decameron’’ in 
English. This edition appeared in 1620, so that it cannot 
be called a ‘‘Tudor”’ translation; but this is no great 
matter. The period is Stuart, when our language was mag- 
nificent for the translation of great books. No modern trans- 
lation of the Bible could equal our Authorised Version. We 
may say of it what Mr. Edward Hutton says of “The 
Decameron’”’ in his Introduction: it is translated “ inac- 
curately, but very splendidly’’. It is the splendour, and 
not the accuracy, for which one values a reprint of 
this kind This anonymous translator of Boccaccio is not 
famous as Florio or Urquhart are, but he has the qualities 
of the same pertod; and though modern translators have 


London: Nutt. 1909. 


been more “accurate”? than they, our modern English 
seems tame. This edition is beautifully printed, and the 
volumes are very handsome. Its value is greatly increased, 
for English readers who are not acquainted with the Italian 
lives and criticism of Boccaccio, by the scholarly Introduc- 
tion of Mr. Hutton. The best study in English, says Mr. 
Hutton, is by J. A. Symonds, and “‘It is, unfortunately, 
among the less serious works of that scholar’. This Intro- 
duction is very different from the perfunctory Introductions 
which serve generally for reprints. It is worthy of the 
reputation of Mr. Nutt for soundly conscientious editions. 
But we are a little surprised that so many quotations are 
in Italian, without translation. This mystifies instead of 
enlightening the readers for whom Mr. Hutton specially 
intended his Introduction. 


“The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith M.P.” By Frank Elias. London: 
Clarke. 1909. 3s, 6d. net. 

It is an additional burden (if a minor one) to many others 
that a modern Prime Minister has to bear, that he should 
have to see his biography written during his lifetime. It is 
told of a noted Englishman, still living, that a pushful 
young man on the ‘“‘Times”’ staff asked him on a brief 
acquaintance ‘‘for some materials towards his obituary 
notice’’. Mr. Asquith, who is really a modest man, would 
doubtless rather have known Mr. Elias was collecting his 
material with that (we hope distant) end in view. But as 
things are, he might have been worse treated than he has 
been by his present biographer, who refrains from intruding 
into private life, and has not followed his victim on to the golf 
course or recorded his remarks when ‘‘ bunkered ’’, as, if we 
remember right, a predecessor did. He is not offensive, only 
dull, and is as accurate and as little inspiring as the ‘‘ Annual 
Register ’’’. On the whole Mr. Elias can be recommended to 
anyone who desires to know the bare facts of Mr. Asquith’s 
career. But, according to the picture he has drawn, the 
Prime Minister was in his earlier years the most appalling 
prig that ever appeared among clever boys, and that we do 
not believe. 


“The Love Affairs of Napoleon.” Translated from the French 
by J. Lewis May. London: Lane. 1909. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘*Enchanters of Men.” By Ethel Colburn Mayne. London: 

Methuen. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 

Such books as these deserve no attention from any serious 
reader. They are made attractive in form and they abound 
in well-done photographs of the celebrated and notorious of 
many centuries, but one knows that they are essentially an 
unhealthy kind of book-making. Though there is no gross- 
ness, there is an exploiting of sex in these books which is 
disagreeable. It cannot be pretended that Napoleon’s 
amours and indelicacies with women are historically im- 
portant. His wives have their place in his serious life, but 
we can dispense with his mistresses treated as a separate 
topic at length. Miss Mayne has written her sketches of 
“The Royal Mistress’’, Courtesan,’”’ “The Royal 
Lady,” “ The Star,’’ and “ The Egeria ”’ so cleverly that we 
must regret that she has not set herself, or been set, to do 
worthier sort of work. 
“The Press Album.” 

Murray. 1909. 

The raison d’étre of this volume is to help the Journalists’ 
Orphan Fund. Mr. Catling describes in the Story of the 
Press Album how artists have lent paintings, drawings, and 
studies; authors have sent contributions, and other eminent 
men have sent autographs, and the publisher brought out 
the book free of charge. The stories and sketches are repre- 
sentative of many different kinds of talent of well-known 
writers and artists. One who buys the book cannot credit 
himself with a large balance of charity. He would get 
good value for his money ; and we-hope the Fund may benefit 
from the public appreciating this fact, and charity be 
benefited in any case. 

‘“‘The Hidden Church of the Holy Graal.” By A. E. Waite. 
London: Rebman. 1909. 12s. 6d. 

This book is a learned and fascinating inquiry into the 
mystery that lies embedded under the medieval romances 
of the Holy Graal. The labour and research which its pages 
display are enormous. The author is equally at home in 
folklore, Masonry, Rosicrucianism and medieval theology. 
His standpoint is that of a Christian mystic, and he 
brings out the essentially Catholic character of the ideal 
which inspired the early Graal romancers. His theory that 
these writers had in their minds the idea of a secret 
Church within the visible Church, with a hidden priesthood 
and a hidden Mass, is deeply interesting, and is well sup- 
ported. At least he has shown that we must not allow Keltic 
students of folklore to suppose that they have in any degree 
solved the Graal problem. It is true, no doubt, that some 
elements of old folklore tales do reappear in the Graal legend. 


Edited by Thomas Catling. London: 
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Still this resemblance, as our author observes, no more ex- 
plains the Graal mystery than does the fact that certain 
ecclesiastical ceremonies are adaptions of pre-Christian rites 
accounts for Christianity. Similarly it is impossible to ex- 
plain the mystery of the Graal by trying to see in it an alle- 

of the differences between Keltic and Latin Christianity. 
The Kelt may fairly claim to have originated the Arthurian 
story, but the Graal legend is the common heritage of all 
Western Christianity. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


Events in Turkey moved rather too fast for the reviews. 
The ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ alone makes reference to the deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid, and even the ‘‘ Fortnightly”’ was 
not sure at the moment of writing whether the ‘‘ passing”’ 
was absolute. Contributors to the ‘‘ English Review’’, the 
“Nineteenth Century ’’, ‘‘ Blackwood ’’, the ‘‘ National ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Contemporary ’”’ discuss the new situation in Turkey 
brought about by the military occupation of Constantinople, 
and wonder what will happen next. By the time the reviews 
were in the hands of the public the question had been 
answered. Mainly the topic of the month is the naval 
rivalry of Germany and Great Britain. ‘‘ An Admiral of 
Fifty-one Years’ Service’? in “ Blackwood”’ is rightly 
severe on Ministers whose neglect has again involved the 
necessity of providing for naval defence under panic condi- 
tions. ‘‘ When two boats are rowing a race, the surest way 
for the leader to encourage her rival is to drop back de- 
liberately, and try to keep just ahead of that rival. Human 
nature being what it is, the latter will immediately put 
forth an extra effort to secure the lead; and this has now 
been done by Germany in the matter of shipbuilding and 
gun-making’’. <A very apt illustration. The ‘‘ English 
Review ’’ puts the matter in another way: We are positively 
encouraging aggression, it says. ‘‘For a wealthy, well- 
armed and strong man to walk along a thief-infested 
street and proclaim himself wealthy but unarmed and 
weak is simply to invite armed assault.’’ The “ National 
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Review’? as usual makes German ambitions its principal 
Yeature: there are pages of editorial notes, a plea by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson for a comprehensive policy of national de- 
fence—in providing for which, apparently, he does not yet 
deem it essential to include airships—a long essay on the 
downfall of the British Empire taken from the German, 
and ax article giving some sidelights on Germany’s pre- 
parations for war. From the German writer of “‘ Nach dem 
Sturm’ we glean that whether England is defeated or vic- 
terious, she is bound to lose. The paper is in the form of an 
address delivered at the International University of Alex- 
andria by Arabi Pasha in 1911. The British fleet is 
destroyed by airships—a contingency which Captain Tul- 
loch in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ regards as utterly 
remote—and England is at Germany's feet. But if 
she had survived, the philosophical historian in antici- 
pation says, the growth of population in Europe would 
speedily have meant the overrunning of Asia and the loss 
of British empire in the East. Is it by such imaginings 
that the Germans assist to keep in view the end for which the 
German Navy League exists? Germany is not prepared to 
call a halt in her naval preparations: that is clear from the 
opinions of six well-known Germans on the situation given 
by Mr. Zneas O’ Neill in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’. Mr. 
©’ Neill has gone to men like Rear-Admiral Weber, Dr. Otto 
Arendt and Herr von Rath, and comes to the conclusion that 
for all effective parliamentary purposes the voices raised in 
Germany in favour of a naval understanding with Great 
Britain are a negligible quantity. 

Mr. Wilson’s opinion is that by taking measures that 
may prevent defeat we may hope to avoid war. In the rather 
unlikely pages of the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ we find a certain 
confirmation of this view. ‘‘ Many people perhaps’”’, says 
‘* Conning Tower’’, ‘‘do not realise that the maintenance of 
the two-Power standard saved us from becoming involved in 
a European war at least twice within the last dozen years’’. 
“‘Cenning Tower’’ derives hope from the attitude of the 
colonies during the present crisis. ‘‘ The time is evidently 
approaching when their share of the burden of imperial 
defence will be freely accepted and regulated as a permanent 
charge. Our rivals can have no such support to fall back 
on for generations to come’’. The precise value of colonial 
co-operation depends upon conditions, of course. We are 
afraid that if the case for colonial navies is regarded from 
the point of view taken by Mr. D. D. Mann in regard to 
Canada, difficulties will be inevitable. Canadian loyalty is 
not in question; Canada wishes to provide some sort of 
naval auxiliary to the imperial fleet, but if she creates a 
navy she would not be ready to place it unreservedly at the 
command of the imperial authorities. Canada does not aim 
at naval independence, but she must be consulted before her 
navy could be used as part of an imperial force. In other 
words a decision on which everything might depend might 
have to be postponed till the Imperial Government was 
assured of the consent of the Canadian Government in the 
event of the Navy being called upon to act. Between that 
and independence the gulf is not very wide. ‘‘ Vado”’ in the 
“Fortnightly ’’ takes the right view. He outlines a scheme 
by which he thinks the colonies may best serve the purposes of 
imperial naval. defence, and suggests that India and the 
Colonies should provide vessels to be used as scouts to the 
fighting squadron—a sort of naval “‘ light cavalry’’ as he 
puts it. These vessels the Colonial Governments would be 
expected to place at the disposal of the imperial authority 
operating in their waters—indeed, says ‘‘ Vado’’, ‘‘ it could 
not be otherwise if thorough and systematic co-operation is 
to be attained—the great desideratum in all warlike opera- 
tions whether afloat or on shore’’. If on the defence side 
there are good reasons to be urged why some definite arrange- 
ment should be made with the colonies, on the financial 
side, the case is not one whit less urgent. Mr. Eilis Barker 
in the “ Fortnightly’ does two things: first ke argues that 
British texation per head is heavier than German ; second 
he urges that Great Britain is becoming increasingly unable 
to meet single-handed all imperial liabilities. The imme- 
diate duty of the next Unionist Government, he thinks, will 
be to call an Imperial Conference to settle the tariff question 
tn a way which will not only improve business relations, but 
provide also for imperial defence on an equitable basis. 

Among the purely literary contributions three are con- 
cerned with Swinburne: one in the ‘“‘ English Review” in 
which Swinburne is said to have been indifferent to the 
‘delicacies and subtleties of the present time, but the writer 
anticipates that ‘‘even in England a day will come when 
the once splendid name of Swinburne will once again be 
splendid among ‘the names of the greater poets’. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll in the ‘‘ Contemperary ” says that Swin- 
burne’s reputation reached its height with “Songs Before 
Sunrise "’, but if his fame did not grow, he continued “to 


develop new powers, to retain much of his magic, and in 
particular to show his supreme power as a metricist’”’. The 
spirit of Swinburne’s later years, Mr. Nicoll finds in a poem 
published in 1893, wherein he hails the flowers as 


“ Joyous children born of April’s happiest hours ’”’, 


and shows Nature rejoicing in ‘‘ the rapturous resurrection of 
the year’’. That Swinburne should have passed away in 
the very month which appealed to him most moves Mr, 
Alfred Noyes to some lines in ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ to this effect : 
“«* This is my singing season’, he cried, 
‘ April, what sweet new song do you bring?’ 
April came and knelt at his side, 
Breathing a song too great to sing— 
Death—and the dark cage door swung wide: 
Seaward the soul took wing’”’. 


Mr. Hagbert Wright in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ reviews a long 
list of French works on English poets. ‘“*‘ A foreign country 


is as another age’, so that some approach to a forecast of the. 


judgment of posterity may be gained from Continental criti- 
cism’’. Whilst Mr. Wright is anxious to know what the 
foreigner thinks of us, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in the 
“ Fortnightly’’, is anxious that we should know more 
of the foreigner. He denies that England has ever been 
insular, but she appears to be slow, and the Modern 
Languages Association has come to quicken knowledge, 
appreciation and assimilation of thought and work in other 
countries. The Carlyle love-letters are noticed almost in a 
strain of enthusiasm by Mr. Justin McCarthy in the 
“ Fortnightly’. Mr. McCarthy achieves what might be re- 
garded as the almost impossible feat of talking over some 
nine pages about the Carlyles without one reference to 
Froude ; Mr. W. S. Lilly, on the other hand, in the ‘‘ Nine- 
tecnth Century ’’, takes the letters as a peg for a long article, 
every line of which aims at showing that they dispose once 
and for all of the ‘‘ignoble legend’’ of ‘‘ grim tragedy ”’ 
which was the product of Froude’s ‘‘ cynical imagination ’’. 

From Mr. W. B. Thomson’s article in ‘‘ Blackwood’s”’ we 
are glad to learn that ‘‘ the year round in Northern Nigeria” 
is made more tolerable by the Sarurnpay. Maga’s readers will 
no doubt note carefully Mr. Thomson’s assurance that ‘“‘if 
you are a man who likes to keep in touch with London, there 
is no better paper than the Saturpay Revizw’’. 


For this Week's Books see page 638. 


BySAppointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Lta., 
Glasgow & London. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “Sawns-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 
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DEUTZ GELDERMA 


EXTRA QUALITY 


CHAMPAGNE 


VINTAGES 1898, 1900, AND 1904. 


‘GOLD LAC 


“GOLD LACK” on CORKS. 
“GOLD LACK” on LABELS. 
“GOLD LACK” on CASES. 


“GOLD LACK” is the ONLY 


EXTRA QUALITY Shipped by 
DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


Can be obtained of all Wine Merchants, at all Hotels and Restaurants. 


INTERNATIONAL | 
EXHIBITION, 1909, 

OF THE CHOICEST PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD | 

AT THE | 


GREAT WHITE CITY | B e 11 ’s 


GREAT WHITE CITY, 
GREAT WHITE CITY, 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 
GRAND OPENING CEREMONY, 


THURSDAY NEXT, at 3 p.m. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3 p.m 


THURSDAY NEXT, at3 rm. 
DEDICATION of the New Imperial Pavilion by 
KIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. , 


Grand Chorus and Six Military Bands. 
Enlarged Grounds. New Buildings. 
Novel Attractions and Entertainments. 
SUPERB DISPLAY OF THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Historical Expositions of Aerial Navigation, Mechanical Engineering, 
Automobilism, Light, Power and Inventions, Decorative 
and Applied Arts, &c. 
Admission from 1.30 to 5 P.M., 55. After s o'clock, 1s. 
SPECIAL SEASON TICKETS, 


including admission to the OPENING CEREMONY and all other occasions, F or Smok ers 


also to seats in the Concert Arena, Elite Gardens, 
Ladies or Gentlemen .. £1 1:5. Children .. 10s. 6d. 
NOW ON SALE at the Exhibition and all Ticket Agencies. 
who ask for something 


Refreshments by Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. 
out of the common—a ira- 
grance rich but delicate, a 


ARL’S COURT. cool smoking mixture of 
THE GOLDEN WEST EXHIBITION. bland, mild flavour. 
OPEN 11 A.M. TO Ir P.M. 
Admission, 1s. ; Children, 6d. ; Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 6s King’s Head’ is similar 


SEASON TICKETS (DOUBLE), tos. 6d. 
Admission, including Return Fares from 150 London Stations, 1s. 
A MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF AMERICA’S PRODUCTS AND 


but stronger. 


INVENTIONS. Both are obtainable every- 
IN THE EMPRESS HALL, where. 
THE RED MAN. 1 oz. pKts. 7d.; 2oz. tins 1/2; 
PRESENTED BY A HOST OF RED INDIANS, e 4 az. tins 2/3. “a 


COWBOYS, AND GIRLS. 
3 TIMES DAILY—3.0, 7.30, and 9.30 p.m. 
RED INDIAN CAMP OPEN AT INTERVALS. “Three Nuns” Cigarettes, 

Admission 6d. 
THE DELUGE. THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
THE SUMMER BALLROOM 
AND 1,001 ATTRACTIONS. 
The Famous rath Regt. N.G.S. New York Band 
and English Military Bands. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘MEMOIR OF COLONEL KENYON- 
SLANEY, P.C., M.P. 
Edited by WALTER DURNFORD. Large crown Svo. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S LIFE. 
Including the Founding of Two Galleries. By C. E 
HALLE. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of ‘The Vigil of 
Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


|] THE SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM. 
By K. M. EDGE (Mrs. Caulfeild), Author of ‘* Ahana.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING. 
By C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of ** Pilgrimage.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN MAN. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘‘ The Battle Ground,” 
&e. 65. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
THE EARLY HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
By the ABBE L. DUCHESNE. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

This important History has hitherto only been available in the 
original. The author is well known in England for the interest 
he has shown on the subject of Anglican orders, and his opinion on 
historical questions is absolutely trustworthy and helpful. 


A SECOND EDITION. 

CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. | 
By His Excellency Lieut.-General FREDERICK VON 
BERNHARDI, Commander of the Seventh Division of the 
German Army. Translated by CHARLES SYDNEY 
GOLDMAN. With an Introduction by Lieut.-General Sir 
JOHN FRENCH, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy Svo. 
15s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE TRICKSTER ... G. B. 
IN CALVERT’S VALLEY... ..» M. PRESCOTT-MONTAGUE. 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL. Freperic UpHAm ADAMS. 
HEARTBREAK HILL HERMAN K. VIELE. 
STOLEN HONEY ... ... ADA AND DuDLEY JAMEs. 
THE FLAME DANCER F. A. MATHEWS. 
THE LEVELLER ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 
AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE .... _... Ricnarp DurFFey. 
THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. E. EverettT-GREEn. 
THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN Tom GALLON. 
THE BROKEN SNARE Lupwic LEWISOHN. 


THE WIDOW: TO SAY NOTHING 
OF THE MAN. 


By HELEN ROWLAND. 
A very humorous book, 1S, net (7hird Edition). 


London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s inn. 


Politics 
Literature 
Fiction 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorr, Huntinc, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,° You do not only glance at ‘“‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘Grarmic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 
Greek Architecture (Edith A. Browne). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 
Annals of Archeology and Anthropology (Edited by J. L, 
Myers). Liverpoo] : At the University Press. 


The School of Madrid (A. De Beruete y Moret). Duckworth 
7s. 6d. net. 
Charles Le Brun (Pierre Marcel). Paris : Plon-Nourrit. 


BIoGRAPHY 

Random Reminiscences of Men and Events (Jahn D. Rockefeller), 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Sir Redvers Buller (Lewis Butler). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

lifty Years of It (J. H. A. Macdonald). Edinburgh: Black. 
wood. 10s. 6d. net. 

FIcTIoN 

Joan of the Hills (T. B. Clegg). Lane. 6s. 

The Tears of Desire (Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken) ; The 
King and Isabel (By the Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of 
John Johns’’). Laurie. 62. each. 

Divided Houses (F. C. Gardiner); A Running Fight (J. Helle. 
doren). Long. 6s. each. 

Indian Dust (Otto Rothfeld). Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. net. 

The First Law (Lady Troubridge); Elisabeth Davenay (Claire 
De Pratz). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

The Wooden Horse (Hugh Walpole). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Barbary Sheep (Robert Hichens). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Beyond (Frank T. Bullen). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

The Shuttles of the Loom (K. M. Edge). Murray. 6s. 

Tom Genuflex (Aunt Cherry). Ouseley. 6s. 

The Bottom of the Well (Frederick Upham Adams); In 
Calvert’s Valley (Margaret Prescott Montague). Stanley 
Paul. 6s. each. 

Swayed by the Storm (Marion Downes). Drane. 6s. 

Samson Unshorn (Reginald Turner). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


HIsToRY 
The Jena Campaign, 1805 (Colonel F. N. Maude). Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 5s. net. 
The Scottish Grey Friars (William Moir Bryce. 2 vols.), 
Edinburgh : Green. 42¢. net. 
Haileybury College Past and Present (L. S. Milford). Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History 
Studies in Fossil Botany (Dukinfield Henry Scott). Black. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Life Story of an Otter (J. C. Tregarthen). Murray. 6s. net. 
Law 
The Law of Allotments and Small Holdings (W. H. Dumsday). 
Hadden, Best. 5s. 
Scrence 
Radio-activity and Geology (J. Joly). 


Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Drugs and the Drug Habit (Harrington Sainsbury). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
Codex Climaci Rescriptus (Agnes Smith Lewis). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
An Egyptian Oasis (H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell). Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast (W. A. Dutt). Fisher Unwin. 
6s. net. 
VERSE 


Songs From Sky Meadows (Charles H. Crandall). 
The Outing Publishing Co. $1 net. 

The Poet and His Soul (K. H. D. Cecil). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Artemis to Actzwon (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 48. 6d. net. 

The a of the De Mullins (St. John Hankin). Fifield. 
ls. 6d. net. 


New York: 
Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Admirable Crichton, The (Douglas Crichton). Gill. 1s. 

American Government Organisation and Officials, The (H. C. 
Gauss). Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XV.) Smith, Elder. 21s. net. 

Naval Annual, The (Edited by T. A. Brassey). Portsmouth: 
Griffin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Romance of Smuggling, The (Athol Forbes). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 

South African Parliamentary Manual, The (E. M. A. Clough). 
Whittaker. 15s. net. 

Stock Exchange Ten Year Record (Frederick C. Mathieson). 
Mathieson. 10s. 

Swinburne (J. W. Mackail). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1s. net. 

Handbook, The (Sidney Jones). Routledge. 
s. Od. net. 

Use of Vestments in the English Church, The (Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson), 6d¢.; The Industrial System (J. A. 
Hobson), 7s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 

Wheel Magic (J. W. Allen). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, The. Griffin. 

Your Boy: His Nature and Nurture (George A. Dickinson). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND Maoazines ror May.—Cassier’s Magazine, 1s.; 
The Forum, 25c. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. c. 
BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 10s, net. [ Tuesday. 


Greek Architecture. 3, ALLAN MARQUAND, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Archzology in Princeton 
University. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. fos. net. 

[Handbooks of Archaology and Antiquities. 


New Work by the Writer of “Confessio Medici.” 
Faith & Works of Christian Science. 


Extra crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


New 6G/- Novels. 


THE WHITE 
SISTER. roms. 


CRAWFORD. 
GERVASE. Ry MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of ‘* The Alien Sisters,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Artemis to Actzon, and other Verse. 
By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘* The House of Mirth,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Poems and Sonnets of Louise 
Chandler Moulton. Comprising ‘‘ Swallow 


Flights,” ‘In the Garden of Dreams,” ‘‘At the Wind’s 
Will,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


6th and Revised Impression. 


BRIDGE” 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL. 


ARMY NAVY 
GAZETTE. 


THE BEST OF ALL THE SERVICE PAPERS. 
“ Circulates wherever the British Flag Flies.” 


Subscriptions: 12 Months, Inland 28/-; Abroad 32,6. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY IN TIME TO CATCH 
THE OUTGOING FOREIGN MAILS, 
OFFICES: 


22 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 

By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 3vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
OBSERVER.—“A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and 
judgment.” 

ATHEN ELUM.—“ We have no hesitation in saying that this volume 
forms the most valuable English contribution to Spanish letters since the same 
author gave us his history of Spanish literature.” 


_ Mr. R. B. Cunninciame Granam in the VA 770.V.—“‘ I have never met 
with such an illuminating work on Spanish literature.” 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 


MARPRELATE TRACTS. 


A Chapter on the Evolution of Religious and Civil Liberty in England. 

By WILLIAM PIERCE. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
The Rev. C. Smvester Horne in the BRITISH WEEKLY.—" The 
unsolved problem of Martin's personality lends perennial interest to the drama 
in which he played so conspicuous and influential a part. This book, which is 
admirably printed, is the first worthy discussion of a great controversy. We 
heartily congratulate Mr. Pierce on a notable success, and we urge all our 
readers who are interested in our history to add this book to their libraries.” 


AENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio de 
Piccolomini— Pius I].), 


Orator, Man of Letters, Statesman, and Pope. 

By WILLIAM BOULTING. Illustrated. Demy vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—‘* A welcome attempt by a writer of taste and judgment to supply 
an English biography of the great medizval scholar (1405-1464) whose Papacy 
is memorable for his efforts to form an armed confederation of Christian princes 
to resist the Turk.” 


ECONOMIC HERESIES: 
An Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Problems Presented 
by ‘‘ Things as They Are.” By Sir NATHANIEL NATHAN. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"TYhe author's general attitude may be 
gathered from his frank recognition that the authority of the professional 
economists has completely broken down, and that the orthodox teaching 
requires reconstruction.” 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ios, 6d. net. 
The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies of Florence whose 
Stories illustrate the Renaissance period. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIA N.—* It is the first serious and dispassionate 
endeavour to assess carefully the various and conflicting parts played by impulse, 
instinct, and the different human emotions in furnishing power and direction to 
political activities.” 

OBSERVER.—“‘ It can be read with great acceptance by the politician at 
all stages and of all creeds.” 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.— In this book the American university system 

is outlined with authority, without pedantry, and with a comprehensiveness 

which provides many points of interest and stimulation for the British 
educationist.” 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘‘ Modern Mysticism” and 
“The Celtic Temperament.” Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
NATION.—* A genuine document of much historical interest and artistic 


orce. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A highly significant volume. A picture of 
the spiritual and intellectual atmosphere of America in the days immediately. 
preceding the Civil War.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With numerous Illustrations 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 
OBSERVER.—* A romance of the realist kind, and the fascinating lore of 
the woods is accompanied by che most delightful picture of foxes great and 
small. It makes better reading than many novels of human affairs.” 


The Newest and Best Noveis. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of * The Jessa:ny Bride.’ 
TIM ES.—‘* This most entertaining social comedy.” 
OBSERVER.— For good, festive, but not facetious novels it would be 
hard to beat him.” 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 


By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Rose Macleod.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A tale builded of charity, 
human kindness, and the humour which has tears behind it.” 


THE PERJURER. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Square Pez.” [Wert week. 
Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 


PATRICIA BARING. 


3y WINIFRED JAMES, Author of “ Bachelor Betty.” 
PUNCH.—" lf I had been a young man on the spot, I should certainly 
have been at her feet with the rest of them.” 


A. CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., « The Country Home,” 


10 Orange St. London W.C. 0n Sale Everywhere. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE LATE F. G. HILTON PRICE, Eso. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 17, and two following days, at o'clock 
precisely, the important and valuable Collection of ENGLISH COINS, in Gold 
and Silver, the property of the late F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director of the 
‘ Society of Antiquaries, Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, &c. 
To which is added a small Collection of English and Foreign Medals, the property 


of a gentleman. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 a Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 20, and following day, at e o'clock 
isely, valuable BOOKS and I!luminated and other pe oy comprising 
Smead from the Libraries of the late Viscount Bridport; the late C. L. 
Higgins, Esq., of Turvey Abbey, Beds.; L. B. Barzett, Esq., of Steventon, Berks, 
| others, comprising a fine Series of Books bound by Clovis Eve; a unique 
Caxton Volume, containing five of his Westminster productions in the original 
binding ; Caxton’s Ryal Book, and ——_ of other early English Printers ; 
Iiluminated Hore and other early Manuscripts; early printed Service Books ; 
rare Works relating to America; an important Series of Nelson Documents 
(1795-1205), and nu other valuable Items. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKPUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN was AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
“LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone: Mayrair 3601. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, My 3 Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLerres, 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 23A Mappox Srregt, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared’ for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- | 
_ that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, © 
nk & RutLey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or — 


to Insurance, owners are reminded 


Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance P 


Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, | 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a k, but have not printed ie 
becanse they lacked information as to cost 
of preduction. This may be ebtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Sook Printers, Letekworth, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com; and General Advertising. Advi 
Estimates, and al] information free charge. Replies received. — 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/33. 


Inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “'SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 


, REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 
by arrangement with the Proprietors. 


AN IDEAL GIFT for BOY or GIRL. 


BIRDS’ EGGS BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 Drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. Handsomely 
bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
‘Biackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the 
Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of 
the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 


For the collation of the text from the larger work, “ British Birds with their Nests 
and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of 
the Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording 
of the text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, SATURDAY REVIEW, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 


ee together with Postal Order for 10s. 6d. 
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re SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 

d it ‘*ScCHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 

Cost ‘€ Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 

ned volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than j 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 

rth, and I will send remittance... . . 

ail “Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


‘* CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 
“‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
NT and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

“* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘*It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 
‘Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 

SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
Josern’s Rectory, DuNDEE. 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and } 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
a in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

‘**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 1 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, - Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
| HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; a 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, - 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent | 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; . 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. q 

The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. : 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays ‘and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. : 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. 


Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. ub- 
ri IEN 

It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order  o/1n ‘Mopern Live as 

to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 


to send the same amount on receipt 


attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please 
place my 
: RS of each of the remaining five volumes, : 
volume each quarter. 
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ORIENT LINE to AUSTRALIA, RHODESIA EXPLORATION. | T! 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. Tar Ordinary General Mecting of the Rhodesia Exploration and Devely, 


‘ ment Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at Salisbury House, 
F PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR MARSCILLES Wall, E.C., Dr. Hans Sauer (Chairman and one of the Joint 


Directors) presiding. 
SAID, and COLOMBO. The Secretary (Mr. James William Clark) having read the notice os at 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, meeting the to 
e Chairman said, taking the balance-sheet first, they would sea 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. the nominal capital of the Company at December 2 was £280,000, & 
For Degeege cooly 0c tates fom 8 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to this had since been brought up to £300,900. The issued capital to dat 
the Branch , #8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. amounted to 278,751 shares, 10,000 shares having been issued at par sige. 


last year; 10,000 shares at 2s. 6d. premium per share and 4,500 shares r 


par to himself under his agreement as manager, leaving 21,269 share; i 
reserve, of which it had been agreed to issue 7,500 shares at +} preminp 


a a per share. Having referred to other items in the balance-sheet and Hox. C 
( OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied and loss account, the Chairman said the net, result of operations ae ~ 


put 

rder to his Majesty the Ki t ingham. q has been, for the most part, a stagnant and uncertain period is a = 

River, FZS, <he of £10,501, which, added to the balance brought forward at June BEREE 

Reccmmended by Dr. H, Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, RD. 

Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HO oa SF on Cooke Sheffield Summarising our present position, I may say that we have to-day egg = 

in hand and shares sold £66,710; Government and other gilt-edged securiti, — 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS | loans on cecurits and debtors, making 
EXAMINATION on June 8th, oth, and rcth. — At least EIGHTEEN £364,841, as against our issued capital of £278,731. In addition, we 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholarships have a large number of share holdings for which at present there is » 


for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships for market quotation. and which have undoubted value, representing another THE | 

CANDIDATES for the ARMY; One FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIP £182,000, or, in all, £540,000, and in these figures no account is taken 4 < 

of £20, tenable for three years, and the Second of Three Entrance Scholarships mining claims, lands, stands, and other interests. The progress 9 THE $ 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value of Rhodesia continues steadily upwards. The country itself has now reackad 
435 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference for “"S born, educated, a point where the administrative revenue exceeds the expenditure, an 

or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE, Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. brings us a step nearer to the time when Rhodesia will be welcomed it, HOLL 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, ‘The College, Cheltenham. the United States of South Africa. The potentialities of the country ap 
| apparent, and the favourable field open for the en 

ae ployment of capital is attracting active attention and support from th J 

ALVERN COLLEGE scuHocarsuHIP EXAMS. JUNE ;, other States in South Africa. In mining the increasing output of gold c. 
2, and 3. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day | which has risen in value from £2,178,886 in 1907 to £2,526,004 for 1908, s 

Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to boy who does best in Exam. | substantial advance has been made; but what is more satisfactory still : 

Council Nominations, value £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but is that the general developments in such important mines as the Giaat, DEL 


fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. | Eldorado, Globe and Phenix, and Gaika are showing a permanence ag 
value which give conclusive evidence of a successful future. Importagt 


P discoveries continue to be made from time to time, and the addition of 
s AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. such highly payable mines as the Buck's Reef and the Lonely may he 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. taken as indications of the prizes which, in such a widely-mineralised 
B utiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. country, are still lying open awaiting prospecting and development. In 

this connection we have heard within the last few days that a remarkable J 

discovery of banket has been made in one of the districts of Rhodesia, Jolin 

ELY CATHEDRAL. and the pay values are very high, extending over a very enormous width. r 

beep are an immense asset, the fringe of which the 
. is hardly yet touched. @ mining prospects of the country are now 

Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the attracting the active attention of the large financial houses on the are is 

. ** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, Read, ovveral of whom have recent Bat . considerable amount of nose pd 
: . into good mining ventures. You will see from the few particulars We 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, you in the and 

4 the general] appreciation experienced we are able to make a distribu 7 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. of an interim dividend of 5 per cent. I firmly believe that we have now 

. ARTMOOR:—Boarding in Private House Men can look to the future wi every confidence. now. peg to move the . 


Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation. Some rough rabbit-shooting. 


taken for holidays.—Apply CaNTas., Middiecott, Iisington, Newton Abbot Mr. J. Seear seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
South Devon. 


At an extraordinary general meeting which was subsequently held the Pros 
new articles of association submitted wera approved. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 4 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. C H i R Oo DY N E 
if Far superior to ordinary guides."— Daily Chronicle. 


Valuable Remed 
Visitors to London (and Residents) should use Tus Bast Kxown rox | most Valuable Temedy 


DARLINGTON’S COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
‘Very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. Acts lke charin fa RHEUM ATISM. 


L e N DO N “A brilliant book.”—Tismes. Slarrhoa, Cholera, Sute short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Particularly good.” — Academy. and bysentery. 
» K an th Edition, 6s., thoroughly 
‘ 30 New Maps and Plans. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
ENVIRONS. 8o Illustrations. The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, NOTICE. 
Minchoad, “Bideford “Wye Severn’ Wallen Back, | The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:= 
Weston-super-ldare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, United Kingdon Abvead. 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, One Year : 1 10 
Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Half Year... O14 To 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use Quarter Year > = ua ea 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1 / - each. Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
eo Manager, SATURDAY REVIE! Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


A, 


LLANGOLLEN and Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 


Lonpon: SIMPKINS. In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. immediately. 
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CAPITAL 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will be opened on Monday, May 17, 1909, and will close for London at 4 o’clock on Wednesday, May 19. 
1909, and for the Country on Thursday, May 20, 1909, at noon. 


THE LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in May, 1909, under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 ) 


in 300,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 122,500 will be allotted to the Vendors in part payment of the pur 


150,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par: 
Payable 5s. per Share on Application; 5s. per Share on Allotment; 5s. per Share on July 15; and 5s. per Share on October 15 


No allotment will be made unless the whole 150,000 Shares are applied for. 


£300,000, 


Money. 


DIRECTORS. 

Hox. CHARLES WHITE, Fleet Farm House, Fleet, Hampshire,Gentleman. (A 
Director of the Giant Mines of Rhodesia, Limited, and a Director of the 
Enterprise Gold Mining and Estates Oompany, Limited, of Rhodesia.) 

HERBERT DE LA RUE, Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket. Gentleman. (A 
Director of the Enterprise Gold Mining and Estates Company, Limited.) 

SAMUEL WEIL, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, London, Merchant. 
(Chairman of the Enterprise Gold Mining and Estates Company, Limited, 
and a Director of the Giant Mines of Rhodesia, Limited.) 

JULIUS WEIL, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, London, Merchant. 
(A Director of the Enterprise Gold Mining and Estates Company, Limited.) 

BANKERS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle 
Street, London, and Branches, 

THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, 10 Clement's 
Lane, London ; Bulawayo, Gwelo and Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
SOLICITORS. 

HOLLAMS, SONS, COWARD AND HAWKSLEY, 30 Mincing Lane, London 

BROKERS. 
J. G. BONE AND SONS, 4 Copthall Court, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
©. MASSY AND Cv., Po-t Office Chambers, and Stock Exchange, Cardiff, 
AUDITORS. 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS AND C0., 5 London Wall Buildings. 
SECRETARY, TOM PRIEST, 32 Old Jewry, London. 
REGISTERED OFFICES, 32 01d Jewry, London. 


PROSPECTUS. 


arkable This Company is promoted by the well-known South African Firm of Messrs, 
odesia, Jalins Weil and Company, 1 Gresham Buildings, BasinghaJ] Street, London, and 
width. South Africa, to acquire from them the following valuable properties : 

which (1) 199 Gold Claims in Southern Rhodesia—179 of which are in 
‘@ DOW the Kaiser Wilhelm Gold Belt, 125 miles east of Salisbury, and the remaining 20 
a the are in the Lomagunda District. All these Gold Claims are held under License 
monger from the British South Africa Company, cranted prior to Southern Rhodesia 
I have Ordinance No. 15 of 1908, thus giving the option and advantage of the right to 
1 with commute the interest of the British South Africa Company or to pay Royalties, 
bution whichever may be considered preferable. 
e now These Gold Claims were selected by Messrs, Julius Weil and Company, with 
18, We the assistance of Mr. Ernest Edward Homan, who originally selected and pro- 
re the ss the Group of Claims comprising the Undertakings of the Enterprise 
ths to Minifig and Estates: Company. Limited, aud the Giant Mines of Rhodesia, 


Limited. 
A copy of Mr. Homan's report upon the 199 Gold Claims accompanies this 
d the Prospectus as an inset. 
(2) Certain Farm Lands, comprising approximately 41,634 acres in 
the Districts of Salisbury, Gwelo, Charter, Victoria, and Marendellas, 
=> The following is a short description of the Farm Lands, comprising the 
41,634 acres :— 
SALISBURY DISTRICT.—Godavery and Inyati ... 1,80) acres, 
GWELO DISTRICT.—Missouri and Grove ... 9,740 acres, 
CHARTER DISTRICT.—-Salt, Homanburst and Good Hope 11,766 acres. 
VICTORIA DISTRICT.—Al!tona and Short’s Plot ... .. 9,560 acres, 
MARANDELLAS DISTRICT.—Longlands 14,768 acres. 


Tee... 41,634 acres, 


. These properties are regarded as well selected and have been acquired by 
Messrs. Julins Weil and Company from time to time, under the advice and 
assistance of Mr. Ernest Edward Homan, who kad exceptional opportunities for 
selecting them. 

(3) Town Lots in Bulawayo, Salisbury, Gwelo, Victoria, Umtali and 
Melsetter, as follows: ‘ 

BULAWAYO— 

Stands Nos, 339 and 340, containing 97 square roods, 44 square feet, in 

the Market Square, let at £180 per annum. 

Stand No. 297, containing 97 square roods, 32 square feet, let at £96 

per annum. 

“Stand near the railway, eld under lease from the British South Africa 

Company, dated December 5, 1898, containing 566 square roods, 138 
nare feet, let under two tenancies at a rental of £114 per annum, 

Stand No. 484, and two Half Stands, 551 and 214. 

SALISBURY— 

Stand No. 166, containing 41 square roods, 96 square feet, let at £150 
per annum. 
Nine Stands Nos. 1028, 1029, 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1768, 17€9, and 16, 

ALSO 

Three Stands at Gwelo, Nos. 49, 50 and £9, two Stands at Umtali, 
Nos. 103 and 1006, two Stands at Melsetter, Nos, 236 and 246, aud one 
Stand at Victoria, No. 345. 

(4) 47,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each in “The Linchwe Concession 
Company, Limited,” the total capital of which is 100,000 shares of £leach; but 
only 94,000 shares have been issned. The Linchue Company was incorporated 
iu 1899, and has acquired a concession. granted in 1898 by Linchwe, Chief of the 
Bakhatla tribe, in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, to prospect for precious 
stones, gold, silver, platinum and other minerals throughout the territory of the 
Chief ; and to mark off before July 22, 1913, for mining operations, ome or more 
areas not to exceed in the aggregate 100 square miles, together with such wood, 
water, or other easements as may be necessary for the due working thereof. 
The rent payable to the Chief is £1CO0 per annum. The concession was 

» approved by the Imperial Government, subject to the condition that the areas 

to be marked off should not exceed four. The balance of the Issued Share 

Capital is held or controlled by the British South Atrica Company. 

(5) 59,000 fully-paid shares of £1 each in The Imperial Gold Mines of 
Rhodesta, Limited, registered under Rhodesian Company Law, the total capital 
of which is £100,000, wi:ereof 77,250 sbares have already been issued. This 
Company owns 270 Base Metal Mining Claims in the Umtali District, Southern 
Rhodesia, and also 16 farms in the same district. containing about 47,000 acres, 

The purchase price has been fixed by Messrs. Jahus Weil and Company as the 
Promoters of and Vendors to the Company at £142,500, payable as to £20,0¢0 
in cash and £122,500 in fully paid Shares of the Company. 

In connection with the selection and location of some of the above gold 
claims the Vendors have bought out prospecting and other interests from the 
following, viz.: Leonard Homan, Augnst 28, 1905, for £650; Max Bornkessel, 
September + 1906, for £200; Newman Smith, March 11, 1909, for £500; J. J. 
Nias, March 17, 1909, for 500 fully-paid shares in the capital of the Company at 


par ; and E. E. Homan, for £6,C00 cash and £8,0CO shares in the capital of the 
Company under letter dated March 17, 1999, uddressed by him to the Vendors, 
4nd replied to on the following day. 


Mr. Samuel Weil and Mr. Julius Weil are both interested in the promotion 
of the Company as partners in the above-mentioned tirm of Julius Weil & Co., 
each having a’third interest in the said partnership. 

Tne w®le of the 160,000 shares now offered for subscription have been 
underwritten. The nnderwriting letters are addressed to Mr. Julius Weil, as 
trustee for the Company, and are all dated in the present month, The Company 
is paying to the underwriters a commission of 10 per cent. as to one moiety in 
cash, and as to the other moiety in fully-paid Shares in the capital of the 
Company, and to Brokers who procure underwriters 6¢. a share. 

The Vendors will pay the expenses incidental to the formation of the 
Company. including the issue of this Prospectus, and advertising and legal 
charges, but the Company will pay the duties on the registration of the 
Company and the transfer of the assets, also the underwriting commission and 
brokerage. 

The preliminary expe ses are estimated to amount to £24,500, which 
includes the above-mentioned underwriting commission and brokerave and the 
above expenses payable by the Vendors. 

By Agreement dated May 14, 1909, made between Julius Weil and Company 
of the one part, and the Company of the other part, the firm has agreed to act 
as Managers of the Company for a period of five years from the date on which 
the Company shall become entitled to commence business, at a salary of £2,500 
per annum and 10 per cent. of the net profits of the Company of each year 
remaining after payment in that year to the Members of a dividend of £10 per 
cent. on the amount paid on their shares. No Member of the firm is to receive 
from the Company any further remuneration by virtue of his being a Director 
of the Company. Messrs. Julius Weil & Co. bind themselves to give the 
Company the offer to purchase during the period of their management at cost 
any properties situate in Rhodesia that may bz offered to or acquired by them. 

An Agreement dated May 14,1909, has been made between Julius Well, 
Samuel Weil, and Benjamin Burti- Weil, trading as Julius Weil & Company of 
the one part and the Company of the other part, being the Agreement for sale. 

The subscription to the present issue will, it is anticipated, provide a work- 
ing capital of not less than £110,000, which the Directors consider ample for the 
purposes of equipping and developing the Mining properties, and to leave 
considerable surplus in hand for farming operations, and for the erection of 
additional buildings on some of the town lots. 

‘The following are the provisions of the Articles of Association as to the 
qualification and remuneration of Directors :— 

86. The qualification of every Director shall be the holding of shares of the 
Company of the nominal value of £250. A first Director may act before acquiring 
his qualification, but shall in any case acquire the same within two months from 
his appointment, and unless he shall do so he shall be deemed to have agreed to 
take the said shares from the Company, and the same shall be forthwitl allotted 
tw him accordingly, 

87. The Directors other than the said Samuel Weil and Julius Weil, shall 
each be paid out of the funds of the Company by way of remuneration for their 
services at the rate of £200 per annum, and such further sums as tlie Company 
may in General Meeting from time to time determine. 

8. If any Director shall be required to perform extra services, or go or 
reside abroad, or shall otherwise be specially ocenpied about the Company's 
business he shall be entitled to receive a remuneration to be fixed by the bourd, 
or at the option of such Director by the Company in General Mecting, and such 
remuneration may be cither in addition to or substitution for his remunera- 
‘tion under the last preceding Article. 

Mr. Homan will have the conduct and management of the affairs of the 
Company in Rhodesia. 

The Vendors will pay a Brokerage of 3d. per share on allotments made to 
applicants (other than Underwriters) whose applications bear Brokers’ stamps. 

A copy of the Company’s Memorandum of Association is printed in the fold 
of the Prospectus. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the Stock Exchange in London 
for a settlement in and quotation of the Company’s shares. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the form accompanying the 
Prospectus and sent to the Company’s Bankers, the London City and Midland 
luank, Limited, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or to one of its Branches ; 
or to the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10 Clement's Lane, London, 
E.C.; or to the Offices of the Company, such applicati being accompanied by 
a rer.ittance of the amount of the deposit on the number of Shares ay plied for. 

If the whole number of Shares applied for by any Applicant be not allotted, 
the deposit, or such part thereof as will suffice, will be appropriated towards the 
sum due on allotment. Applicants to whom no allotment is made or whose 
deposit is beyond that required to meet the further payment on allotment will 
receive back their deposits or such excess as the case may be without deiuction. 

Failure by any allottee in payment at the due date of any instalment will 
render the allotment liable to cancellation and the deposit to for. eiture. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and the above-mentioned Agreements and letters, and the underwriting letters, 
as also a report by Mr. Homan, may be seen at the offices of the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Hollams, Sons, Coward and Hawksley, 30 Mincing Lane, London, during 
usual business hours, until the closing of the subscription list. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers 
and Brokers of the Company and at the Offices of the Company. 

Dated May 15, 1909. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


The London and Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, 
LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in May, 1909, under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1905. 
Issue of 150,000 Shares of £1 each. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


To the Directors of 
THE LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING AND LAND COMPANY, Lrp, 


of the above-named Company, I request you to allot to me that number of shares, 


the holder of the said shares, 


Date 1909. 
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MORE FASCINATING THAN ANY 
NOVEL IS 


ROYAL LOVERS & MISTRESSES 


The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned 
Kings and Queens of Europe. 
By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, 
Author of ‘*The Curse of the Romanoffs,” etc. Illustrated, 
demy Svo. cloth, 16s. net. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Six Successful Stories 


Six Shillings each. 


The Success of the Season. 


THE OLD MAN IN 
THE CORNER 


By BARONESS ORCZY, 


Author of ‘* The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
Third Edition now ready. 


The story of William 
Devereux’s successful play, now 
being performed at the New 
Theatre by Miss Julia Neilson 
and Mr. Fred Terry. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


By MAY WYNNE. 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
Sixth Edition. 


A charming idyll. 


ONLY APRIL 


By GURNER GILLMAN, 
Author of ‘*The Loafer,” &c. 


A pleasing historical romance 
by a new writer. 


BEAUTY RETIRE 


By DORA MELLOR, 


A thrilling story of an earth- 
quake—and after. 


A SON OF 
DESOLATION 


By M. Y. HALIDOM, 
Author of ‘ Zoe’s Revenge,” Kc. 


A brilliant story of to-day. 


DELUSION 
By JOSEPH PRAGUE, 


Author of ‘* Vincenzo’s Ven- 
detta,” &c. 


Ask for the above six stories at your library. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
By the Author of “Cornish Saints and Sinners.” 


PENELOPE ANN 6s. 
By J. HENRY HARRIS. t 


New Volume in the Lotus Library. 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 


1s. 6d, net, cloth; 2g. net, leather. 


By Paul Bourget. 


FOR CORNISH TOURISTS AND VISITORS. 


(1) FROM LAND’S END TO THE LIZARD. 
(2) FROM ST. IVES TO LAND'S END. 


The above books are written in a pleasant chatty style by 
Mr. A. G. Folliot Stokes and are illustrated from photographs by 
Mr. J. C. Douglas, and should be in the hands of all visiting 


the Duchy.” 


ONE SHILLING NET EACH VOLUME. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LOXDOR 
QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have appeared jy 
The Bazaar newspaper during the past year. By G. O. WHEELER. Published by 
| subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request, 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, An lo. 
Saxon, and Medizval ‘limes, with a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c., used, S 
| Georce Cuincn, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod, 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi. 


_, tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged 
| Edition. By Ggorce Cuincu, F.G.S. Magnificentiy Illustrated. In cloth gilt 
| price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. F 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


. BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earlies 
| Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewarr 
| THorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grurser, F.S.A, 
, With 42 Plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 

10S. 1 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


| .A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
b pe ar ma Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E, A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and E: ed by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain tg 

, “The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
| Game Preserver. 7 W. Carnecig. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, 
‘ Lypon, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A _ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fatton, 
| In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


! Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. Scunerer. Numerous 
| Ilustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


7 W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 

thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by HENry J. CHAPMAN, one of the finest growers 

| and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 
Coloured Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists, Copiously illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In den gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d. 


an Ex- 


_JLLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such information as this book gives. By J. H. StaTer, Author of “* Library 
Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,’ &c. In cloth gilt, price ss., by post 
5s. 4d. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H.Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by pust 15s. 5d. 


JHE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. S-tater, Barrister-at-Law. 


! Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
| post 7s. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


BOOK OF THE PIG. 


Manual! for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Fi —e Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Referenze, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gut, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 


Game taught by Neason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
Scientific Whist” and ‘‘Solo Whist.” By J. Metrose. With Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth -~ 3s. 6d., by 
post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price 5s. 6d., by pust 5s. 10d. 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxcey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information appertaining to Pork tarming. By Professor James Lone. 

| Fully lustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. ew 

| and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 
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5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recivatp WessTeR Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—S: 


15 Jay, 1909. 
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